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PREFACE 

During the period from January i, 1938, to August l, 
1939, except for a six-month interval, the writer was State 
Supervisor of Rural Research in New Mexico under a coopera- 
tive research agreement between the Division of Social Re- 
search in the Federal Works Progress Administration and the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. In 
the summer of 1938 he submitted to Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr.. 
Coordinator of Rural Research, a proposed research project 
entitled “Social Organization in Doha Ana County, New Mex- 
ico.” The purpose of the proposed study was to describe 
so cial o rganization in an, area where the Spanish-Amcrican 
peopir comprise a large proportion of the total population. As 
originally outlined, the contemplated study was to be of a 
general nature with attention given to selected factors related 
to the social organization of the county chosen for study. 

During the fall of 1938 preliminary work was begun on 
collecting data on the various agencies and institutions in the 
county. Meanwhile, it began to appear feasible to make a 
change in approach and to collect additional pertinent data- so 
that the study could be expanded into a doctoral dissertation. 
As the work progressed it was decided to limit detailed descrip- 
tion and analysis to a group of Spanish-American villages and 
hamlets whjeh did not have any surrounding open-country pop- 
ulation, and to study in detail the social organization of these 
centers in an attempt to discover the social-cultural processes 
determining the social organization. Late in 1940 the com- 
pleted study, under the title Rural Social Organization in a 
Spanisk-Jmcrican Culture Area, was submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as a doctoral dissertation. This monograph 
is a revision of that dissertation. In the revision the first four 
chapters have been condensed and are presented as Chapter I. 
Some of the figures, all of the appentfix tables, and the bibli- 
ography Included in the original version have been omitted. 
The most pertinent sources listed in the bibliography can be 
found in Lyle Saunders’ A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cul- 
tural Relations in Neva Mexico, The University of New Mexico 
Press, Adbuquerque. 1944. Anyone interested In the detailed 
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data which have been omitted in the revision should consult the 
dissertation. 

During the preliminary stages of the study, the writer made 
numerous field trips out into the county and visited all the vil- 
lages and hamlets. The peculiarities and similarities of the 
various centers were observed, as well as the relation of these 
centers to other locality groups and to the open-country popu- 
lation. As a result of these visits two villages and six hamlets 
were selected for detailed study. 

Historical and general background material pertaining to 
the study were obtained primarily from secondary sources, 
although to seme extent also through personal interviews with 
both Anglo-American and Spanish-Amcrican persons v/ell 
acquainted with the history of the selected centers and with con- 
ditions in the county in general. Data on agencies, institutions, 
and social organizations in the county were obtained through 
personal interv'iews with representatives and leaders of each 
of these. Personal interview's were a’so used to collect informa- 
tion corce-'ning different locality groups. 

Primary data relating to the households in the selected vil- 
lages and hamlets were collected by the writer and two field 
workers during the spring and summer of 1939. A schedule was 
filled out durmg an interview with either the bead or the wife of 
the head of a household. All the households in the eight vil- 
lages and hamlets were visited and schedules were filled out for 
197 of the 306 households. The remaining households either 
gave incomplete information or refused to give any information 
at all. 

Data on the social-cultural processes were obtained almost 
entirely through interviews. Field workers who collccced data 
on the schedules were instructed to make written notes of any in- 
formation volunteered by the interviewee which might aid in 
analysis of the data on the schedules and which might conceiv- 
ably add to an understanding of social organization in the cen- 
ters. At every available opportunity the writer himself went out 
into the field co help obtain schedules. This was done primarily 
ill order to obtain fost-hand information concerning the people 
Studied) but also in order better to interpret the data on the sche- 
dules. By this procedure much information was gathered which 
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related to the social-cultural processes determining social or- 
ganization. This information, and knowledge gained through 
analysis and interpretation of the data on the schedules, raised 
new questions to be answered. Additional data needed were 
obtained through interviews made during the spring of 1940. 
A series of questions was formulated and answers were sought 
to them through interviews with people in the centers and with 
Anglo-American and Spanish-Amcrican residents outside the 
centers who were known to be able to throw light on the infor- 
mation needed. Such a procedure seemed the most practical for 
securing data on the social-cultaral processes which had not 
been secured cither from secondarj’ sources or in connection 
with the filling out of the household schedules. 

Reference should be made to certain difficulties encountered 
in making the interviews necessary to obtain data for the study. 
Before interviews were made, steps were taken to insure suc- 
cess in interviewing. The importance of having made the proper 
contacts before attempting to make interviews has been gen- 
erally recognized in the field of social research. Such a step was 
immediately seen by the writer as being of vital significance in 
studying the Spanish-American villages and hamlets. Without 
the proper means of identification, it appeared likely that the 
desired information would not be given. Toward this end, the 
leaders in each center were approached and the nature and pur- 
pose of the study explained to them. Only then v/as interview- 
ing begun. 

The matter of establishing the proper contacts before the 
interyiewo took place was not the only problem faced in intcr- 
victiving. I^anguage difficulties had tc be surmounted. A large 
proportion of the htads of the Spanish-American households 
and a still larger proportion of the wives of the heads were 
unable to understand or speak English, Since the writer and 
bis field workers did not have sufficient mastery of the Spanish 
language to carry on interviews in Spanish, it was necessary to 
use interpreters. A number of Spanish-American boys or young 
men with at least some high school education were engaged fot 
this purpose. 

The use of Spanish-American interpreters, however, was 
not solely an expedient employed because of language diffievd- 
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ties. These interpreters in most instances were needed for an- 
other reason, even in interviewing Spanish-American house- 
holds where either the head or the wife of the head could speak 
and understand English. It was necessary to have an inter- 
preter along, not because he could act as interpreter, but be- 
cause he was a member of the cultural groups to which the 
household belonged. Without the interpreter, it would often 
have been impossible for the field ■workers to obtain informa- 
tion. The fact that the intervie'wer was accompanied by a Span- 
ish-American tended to lull suspicions that otherwise would 
have made difiicult the acquisition of information. 

The writer wishes lO express his appreciation to all the indi- 
viduals •who helped make this study possible, particularly 
certain peisons at the University of Wisconsin Dr. J. H. 
Kolb, under whose direction the dissertation originally was 
written, gave guidance and enccaragemcnt throughout the 
studv. Dr. George W. Hill offered many valuable criticisms 
an! suggestions. Dr. J. I,. Gillin critically read the original 
manuscript, as did Dr. David L. Campa, formerly of the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Acknowledgment for assistance in collecting the d^ta in the 
field is cue to Donald A. Erunell, Kenneth K. Kelley, and espe- 
cially Harald A, Pedersen, who did the greater portion of the 
intervie'wing and showed much interest in the study. 

The Division of Social Research in the Federal Works 
Progress Administration contributed financial assistance 
through the Cooperative Plan of Rural Rcsep.'ch. 

Appreciation also is expressed to the members of the house- 
holds in the villages and ham’ets studied and to other residents 
of Dona Ana County, New Mexico, who so graciously fur- 
nished information without which this study would not have 
been possible. 

Finally, the writer wishes to acknowledge a debt of grati- 
tude to one dose personal friend and associate for suggestions 
and criticisms, for help in the tabulation of the data, for criti- 
cally reading the manuscript, and for the patience and under- 
standing shown throughout the study. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


In his study of American regionalism, Dr, Howard W. 
Odum has described the “'Southwest” as a cultural region long 
differentiated from the “South” and nearer West than South, 
including the four states of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. Because of its vastness the Southwest is less 
homogenous than the other raaior regions of the United 
States.^ A vivid picture of the Southwest is given by Dr, 
Odum in the following words : 

When we come to the great emerging Sonthiuest, which surely is not 
East, PCI West, not South, not North, wc face tlie dilemma of findhig 
accurate delineation for so great and diverse a rcgLn. We have pointed 
out that beyond a doubt this great ‘empire” is “American” in size and 
open spaces with its symbol and reality of “the West,” its cradle of cow- 
boy lore, its allegiance to the Old South, its Spanish origins and its his- 
torical romance with Mex.co, its heroic military traditioru, and episodes, 
its great Indian territory and traditions, and its quick-giuwmg cities and 
“bigger and beiter” motivations, of oil derricks and cattle ranges, cotton 
fields and turkey randies. American, too, it is in the precivilization sense 
that it comprehends the basic examples ul early American culture and of 
the anthropologist’s “cultuie area.” 

Because "American” culture is so new in iliis vast region, and because 
Latin and Indian culture was so well imbedded there before the dominant 
gioap erueied, there still remain more vestiges of the “foreign” civiliza- 
tion than in any other porllou oi the nation. This situation has been 
perpetuated to some extent by the presence oi vast nuiubcis of “Mexi- 
cans” in the present population — people of whom many have lived within 
the leglort for many generations, who speak the SpanLh language and 
hold dear many of the Spanish culture traits so painstakingly taught thein 
by patient Catholic padres, but who also retain maily of the deeper feel- 
ings and more unobtrusive folkways of the Indians who have bequeathed 
them a high percentage of the blood wblcli courses through their veins. 
Dominant though the “American’’ now is, his daily coatau with a Latin- 
ized culture has had its inevitable effect in bis speech, his maniicts, his 
vyays of doing business, as well as in the names he gives the streets of his 
towns and his children. 

tRowaid W. Odum, A-ntrinm Sorial Fr^iltvis, Holt, N. Y., *939. p. xaS. 
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Here two great culture systems have met and clashed and fused and 
are still in process of clashing and fusing. Here the elements in that typi- 
cally American situation described as the "melting pot” are clearly drawn 
because of the relatively small numbers of culture systems involved and 
because of the distinct nature of those systems. Here, in a truly cultural 
sense, is found and may be observed the last frontier. In these elements 
the Southwest is American ; in the further sense of bringing into contact 
the two culture systems which dominate the Western Hemisphere and 
axEordiug a testing ground and experimental held, here is an opportunity 
for the '‘America” of tlie north, the giant of the western political world, 
to observe and select cultural elements and traits which will bring this 
nation into closer unilerdtandlng and sympathy with that older ' America’’ 
of die south, Latin America, which die circumstances of geography and 
politics have decreed must be our closest neighbor of the future, with all 
the implications of that fact. Here we have a blending of the two Amer- 
icas, a circumstance whiuli makes die region less “American” in the sense 
of the United States than any other, but from the point of view of the 
Hemisphere, the most tiuly American of all possible regions.® 

The above quotation is not only a very apptopriace charac- 
terization of the Southwest as a region but also of New Mex- 
ico, one of the states included in the region. In this State three 
cultures exist, namely, the Anglo-American, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican, and the Indian.* Large numbers of Indians reside in other 
states, but none has such a great proportion of Spanish- Ameri- 
cans as New Mexico. Spanish is spolcen freely in the areas 
where Spanish-Americans reside, and both English and Span- 
ish are official languages in the state. 

The Problem 

The Spanish-Americans were for many generations the 
ruling group in New Mexico. With the coming of the Anglo- 
Americans their power dwindled, and with it went much of 
what has been characteristic of the Spanish-American culture 
of the past. Today large numbeis of the Spanish-Americans 

a ThTaagUout du» paper the “Aagla-Aaisriortu” xe/ers to ihat putilon 
of the white rare which ts primarily SngUDh-speaking. "Spaniah-.^nirripan” m 
« um a>ed iw raost people in the Southwest to designate group of people 
which ft primarily Bpantsh-speaking, and which m mott other parts of the United 
'$Utes is known as “Mefioan.” 
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reside in small hamlets and villages to an extent that makes for< 
a unique type of social organization. 

Until quite recently very little had been done along the lines 
of systematic study of social organization in areas where there 
is a large proportion of Spanish-Americans. Lately, increased 
interest has been shewn in the sociological relationships of this 
cultural group and in its relation to other groups. A number of 
studies have been made in New Mexico which present interest- 
ing facts relating to the subject.* This study is an attempt to 
contribute, in a meager way, toward one small gap in the avail- 
able knowledge in the field. 

The fundamental purpose of the study was to discover the 
nature of rural social organization in a Spanish-American area 
in New Mexico and to discover the role of the social-cultural 
processes in determining such social organization. Specifically, 
answers were sought to the following questions: (i) What 
place do the community, the neighborhood, and the hamlet and 
village occupy in the social organization in the area? (z) 
What arc the social institutions and agencies which play an im- 
portant part in social organization and how are they related to 
the wider social organization? (3) What are the characteris- 
tics of selected hamlets and villages and of the population of 
these centers? (4) What are the social-cultural processes 
which help to explain the existence of unique features of social 
organization in the area?® 

Historical Background 

As early as 1 530 the Spanish conquerors of Mexico heard 
reports of large cities and fabulous wealth in the unknown 
North. These reports led to Coronado’s expedition in 1540. 
No large cities and no great wealth were found, and the unsuc- 
cessful expedition returned to Mexico in 1542.® And for forty 

tue writer’s dissertation for reference to such studies. 

® A discussion of the first two of these font questions is of interes* primiiily 
to the profesrionsl sociologist. They are therefore treated only very briefly in 
this paper. For more detailed treatment see the study on which this monograph 
is based. 

® Lansing B. Bioom and Thonss C. Dornelly, Neve Metiisc Historf and 
Civfic}^ The University Press, Albuquerque, 193$, pp. 20-31. 
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years after the expedition, little or no interest was shown in the 
Pueblo country to the north. Then, toward the end of the 
sixteenth century, religious and economic motives became fac- 
tors in the settlement of New Mexico. In 1598. Don Juan de 
Ohate brought a group of colonists to northern New Mexico, 
where they eventually settled at San Gabriel.'^ Thus was begun 
in New Mexico the first permanent establishment of European 
civilization, with a nev/ language, a new form of government, 
and other cultural benefits. 

New Mexican history from 1610 to 1680 may be called 
“the great missionary era.” Padres followed the soldiers and 
built many missions, some of which are still standing and in 
use.® But, in 1680, the Pueblos revolted, and after driving out 
their Spanish conquerors, destroyed much of the material cul- 
ture introduced by the Spaniards. The revolt was, however, 
shortlived, and after the suppression of a second uprising in 
1696, New Mexico remained under Spanish rule until Mexico 
achieved her independence from Spain in iSai.® In this period 
tlie Spanish culture, with modifications to suit the new* condi- 
tions, became firmly established in New Mexico. For over a 
century and a quarter nothing occurred to disturb the domi- 
nance of the Spanish culture, the effects of which are so notice- 
able in New Mexico today- 

Thc twenty-five years of Mexican rule, until the American 
conquest in 1 846, were marked by a significant development of 
trade. Mexican independence permitted commerce with the 
United States. The first successful trading expedition from 
Missouri to Santa Fe was conducted in xBai by William Beck- 
neU, founder of the Santa Fe Trail. Trade across the prairies 
developed rapidly and, increased even more after the American 
occupation.^* Culturally, New Mexico v/as still tied to Mexico, 
but in her economic life she was turning more and more to the 
United States. 

The developmient of trade routes with the United States 

- ■ — 4 

rjSubert H. BauiiroXt, TIlwry 0/ Attgona and New Menttco, the History 
Company, San FTapcisco, jSSj, pp, tto-ija. 

"Bloom and TJoeneliy, ep. «*., pp. jt-pS. 

D Bancroft, op. ciu, pp. 174-^1?. 

Bradford Prince, A Cmcite Huiory of New Mexico, The Tprch Press, 
Cedar Bppids. loura, pp. jij-tfS.. 
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during the period under consideration was of great importance 
in the rise of the problem discussed In this monograph. Con- 
tacts with the United States created economic opportunities 
which led to migration into New Mexico from the East. For 
many years the Spanish culture remained dominant, but events 
were bringing abcut the establishment of tivo major cultural 
groups. Gradually, the position of the Spanish-Americans was 
changed from that of a ruling group to what, in some degres, 
may be called a subject people. 

Under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, ratified on May 
30, 1848, New Mexico became a part of the United States. 
Choice of citizenship was given to the residents of the area,*^ 
There was seme discontent on the part of the inhabitants, but 
most of them were satisfied in their new relations, since they 
were given generous recognition in the new government and 
their old laws, customs, religion, language, and cl\ric rights were 
scrupulously respected.^ This recognition In the governmental 
nichinery and the respect given to existing cultural institutions 
is, no doubt, a major reason why the Spanish culture continued 
in Nev/ Mexico, 

New Mexico became a state in 1912. The constitution of 
the state gave thorough protectic-n to Ihe Spanish- American 
citizens with respect to political rights and educational oppor- 
tunities..^® Yet constitutional provisions do not always serve to 
promote rapid social change in a group that has its roots in a 
culture that has been several cemwies in the making. 

The place of the Spanish-Americans in the New Mexico set- 
ting can further be indicated by brief references to certain 
geographical features of the State and to the growth and dis- 
tribution of the population dming the last century. 

New Mexico is a state of nearly 122,000 square miles. It 
is almost square in outline. Elevations range from about 3,000 
feet in the southeastern corner to a little over 13,000 feet at 
the top of the highest mountains. The state is traversed 
approximately through the center from noi th to south by the 

Ralph Emerson Twltchell, Leading Facts of Ne<u> Mexico History, The 
Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, lyii, Vol, 2, pp, 265-277. 

Bloom and Donneliy, of. cit„ p, 210. 
is Ibid,, pp. 239. 
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Rio Grande. Generally speaking, “New Mexico consists of 
high plateaus or mesas, with numerous mountain ranges, can- 
yons, and valleys ; some of the valleys arc large enough to make 
possible the carrying on of extensive agricultural operations 
under irrigation,’’^* Practically all of the farming not carried 
on under irrigation is being done by drj'-farmiag methods under 
a normal seasonal precipitation varying from approximately 
eight to twenty inches, with a long growing season in the lower 
altitudes, a very short one in the higher altitudes. Crops 
adapted to the unirrigated sections are few in number because 
of the lack of sufficient moisture and the short growing season. 
On the other hand, in the irrigated valleys, with the moisture 
factor largely under the control of the farmer, the number of 
crops that can be grown is much larger arid the crops are more 
varied in type, and in the mountainous irrigated districts still 
more crops of more different sorts can be grown,^® 

The climate of the state and its effect on agricultural pro- 
duction are impoitani from the standpoint of the distdhvitior 
of the SpanisH-Americans in New Mexico. In the early days 
of colonization, tlie number of different crops which could be 
grown was considerably more limited than at the present time, 
and the early colonists were largely restricted in their agricul- 
tural pursuits to areas where some form of irrigation was pos- 
sible. This fact explaiiis why Spanish colonization was limited 
to a narrow rlbboj) of settlements along the river valleys. Not 
only were the early Spanish settlements in the river valleys, bat 
it is in these same areas that the largest proportion of Spanish- 
Americans is found in New Mexico today, especially along the 
Rio Grande and its tributaries. 

Population growth in New Mexico was slow prior to the 
time that the area became a part of the United States. Since 
that time the population has increased from 61,547 in 1850 
to 53 1,8 18 in 1540 This grow^ was primarily due to migra- 
tion from otlier areas in the United States, but it was also in 

Charles B. Blnoey, Fabian Garcta, and B, C. HoIIinger, CUmatf ej It 
Affem Crops and Rmgei h Ntm Meselca, Bulletin iSs, New Mexico Agricultural 
Bxperhnmr Stadnu, M&rcb, p. ■{, ' 

vp. 3-4* 

IB Sixteenth Census of the United Staus, PopulaHottf First Series, p, r. 
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part due to the natural increase of the Spanish-Anaericans and 
to a large immigration of people from Mexico. 

It is difficult to say just what the proportions of Spanish- 
Americans and Anglo-Americans have been at various times 
since New Mexico was opened to outsiders. However, it is 
safe to assume that nearly all of the 61.000 inhabitants re- 
corded by the Federal Census of 1850, Indians not included, 
were of Spapish or Mexican origin, because the immigrants to 
New Mexico from the United States were never very nuraer- 
OTjs in the decades immediatelj' preceding the annexation of the 
territory, and certainly very few of those who did. enter the 
territory in that period tended to contribute to the natural 
increase. Even as late as 1880 nearly 85 per cent of the inhab- 
itants of New Mexico were bom in the state, according to data 
given in Federal Census reports. 

No accurate data are available to the proportion of 
Spanish-Americans In the state during recent decades. In the 
1930 Federal Census, persons of Mexican birth or parentage 
who were not returned as whits or Indian were designated as 
“Mexican” and included In the general class of “other races.” 
This does not give an accurate picture because it docs not in- 
clude a very large proportion of those people who, though they 
aje not of Mexirau birth ot parentage, nevertheless do belong 
to that cultural group which is called Spanish-American. The 
best estimates, therefore, are in all probability those of the 
New Mexico Department cf Public Health, This department 
has estimated the percentage of Spanish-Amej leans in the ^on- 
Indian population in each county. These percentages have been 
based on the school census for the years 1932-1933, 1933-1934, 
and 1934-1935.^’ On the basis of the estimated percentages, it 
is calculated that the total Spanish-American population in New 
Mexico in 1930 was 207,833, or 49.x per cent of the total 
population. 

The distribution of the Spanish-American population in the 
state is fully as important as the total number. Table t shows 
the estimated proportions of Spanish-Ameiicans in the total 

IT These estimates by the New Mexico Department of Public Health have 
been obtained directly from the Department. 
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non-Indian population and the calculated number of Spanish- 
Americans by counties. 

From Table i it will be seen that a number of counties in 
New Mexico have a large proportion of Spanish-Americans in 
the total non-Indian population. On the whole, the counties are 
those which are traversed by (.he R>o Grande and its tributaries 


T.\3LE I 


NON'lKW/ltJ PCP'JIW'OV, rsilMAItt- FBUCaNTAGC 01 SpiN-SH- Aiviipic-Sb 
NnN'Il«0I4»f POPUI.ATION, AND CaLCULVICB NUMBER OF SPA KISH- AMEP (CAMS, 

BY Counties, New Mexico, 1930 


County 

Non-Indian 

Population* 

Percentage 

of 

Spanlsh-Americansf 

Number 

of 

Spanish-Americanst 

B'*raaiillo 

44.3*1- 

S3-S 

23,846 

Cai-un 

3,a8a 

45 0 

*.477 

Chaves 

'9.507 

12 9 

2.316 

Colfax 

19.153 

45-4 

8.fi9S 

Curry 

*5.804 

4.? 

66] 

Dc Baca 

a.89: 

*3.8 

689 

Dona Ana 

27,30* 

64 f 

*7.637 

Eddy 

^5.837 

33'* 

5(*58 

Grant 

.9,046 

57-7 

40»V90 

Guadalupe 

7.02'/ 

84*6 

5.945 

Harding 

4.421 

31.8 

8,290 

Hidalgo 

5.0*3 

40.3 

2,049 


d.i‘»4 

0.3 

49 

Linculu 

A*9S 

43* 

3.109 

I.UUA 

S.*47 

38.0 

3.623 

McKinley 

tx,oSr 

37-6 

4.166 

Mora 

io,3aa 

95.3 

9.827 

Otero 

7,071 

36.6 

3.320 

Quay 

10,828 

22.9 

2,480 

Ek Ariiba 

*5.8*5 

9*-S 

x8,*40 

Eouseveit 

1 1,0/7 

0.4 

44 

£i4U<£cvAi 

8,21+ 

85.7 

6.87s 

Sail Juan 


iS^. 

X,202 

San Miguel 

*iSSS 

8z.o 

*y.3eo 

SuuU Fe 

*9.*a4 

68.2 

*3.049 

Skit a 

5(‘8+ 

iS./ 

3.043 

oocerro 

9, *22 

83.7 

7,886 

Taos 

xa.fiaj 

95-5 

*2,743 

Torrance 

9,269 

48.9 

4,533 

Union 

11,023 

894 

2,238 

Valencia 

12,962 

78.0 

10,1X0 


* Computed from tko Fifteenth Census of the United States, 193a, Population, 
Voi. 1, p. yjo, and from the Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930^ Thf 
tndkm Population of tht United States and Alaska, p. 29. 

t Obtained from the New Mescico Depsftm'‘“t of Fubik Health and based 
tm the sebool census for the years wja-zpjj, t933-x93ih and tpH'iSSf* 

7 Cnlcutated from the estimated percentages in coTomn three. 
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Counties on the western and eastern borders of the state, 
especially the latter, tend to have a small proportion of 
Spanish-Americans. 

The fact that there is a large number of Spanish-Americans 
in New Mexico and that these people are concentrated in 
certain areas makes for interesting cultural variations, and it 
also creates pertinent social problems within the state. A 
knowdedge of social organization in an area where a large 
proportion of the population is Spanish-American should be 
of interest to sociologists, both from the standpoint of its 
theoretical implications and from the standpoint of the solu- 
tion of problems growing out of the cultural variations which 
exist. 


Description of the Area 

In the preceding paragraphs brief consideration has been 
given to historical developments in New Mexico as they relate 
to the problem of the study. It now remains to show very 
briefly what relation the area with which this study deals bears 
to these historical developments. 

The Area 

The area included in this study is limited to Dona 
Ana County, New Mexico. The county is located in the 
southern part of the state, bordering on Texas and the Republic 
of Mexico (Fig. i ) . It ranked tenth in the state, in 1930, with 
reference to the percentage of Spanish-Americans in the total 
non-Indian population. Only three counties at that time had 
a larger fii«nber c.f people in this cultural group. 

No atterniJt has been made in this scudy to consider Dr.fxa 
Ana County ps represeiitative of the wider Spanish-Ameilcwn 
area in New Mexico. It was estimated in 1930 that fifteen 
of the thirty-one counties in the state bad over 50 per cent of 
Spaoish-Anr.eritans in the total non-ludiar. population. These 
counties cover 54)657 square miles, or 44.6 per cent of the 
total area of the slate. It is highly improbable that any one 
county could be selected that would be representative of such 
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a large area. Therefore, no attempt will be made to apply the 
results of this study to the Spanish-American area of the state 
as a whole. 

In order to understand the nature of rural social organiza- 
tion in Dona Ana County and to discover the role of social- 
cultural processes in determining such social organization, it 
is necessary to give a brief description of selected factors per- 
taining to the county as a whole. These factors include topo- 
graphical features, the history of the county, population 
characteristics, agriculture, the population centers, transpor- 
tation and communication facilities, and economic agencies, 

T opog>'aphy 

Early trade routes to northern New Mexico followed the 
river valley extending through the county. Lack of rainfall 
delayed settlement until irrigation could be put into practice 
and has resulted In the type of agriculture carried on in the 
county. This lack of precipitation and the resulting type of 
agriculture have made for a concentration of the population in 
or near the irrigated area. On the other hand, the presence of 
the Ric Grande -with its flood waters was originally responsible 
for the concentration of some of the population in small cen- 
ters on the mesas adjoining the river. 

Dona Ana County is traversed from northwest to south- 
east by the Rio Grande, with a narrow strip of land, averaging 
two miles in width, under irrigation along the river. The area 
outside the irrigated lands is sparsely vegetated, due to the 
lack of adequate rainfall. The precipitation varies between 
eight and ten inches along the Rio Grande Valley and is 
slightly higher over the mesas, foothills, and mountains. Most 
of the rainfall occurs from July to November, inclusive. The 
mean temperature of the lower districts is about 58 to 6o de- 
grees, with a maximum of about 100 degrees in the summer 
and approaching zero in the winter.^® The soils ixi the irrigated 
area consist of alluvial deposits laid down by the Rio Grande. 
The varying mags of sediment brought down by the river has 
resulted in an extreme complexity of soils. In general the soils 

-S C. S. Linsey, Garcia, and Hojlinger, 0^. ctV., p. sa. 
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are very productive, and the area is well suited to any crop 
which can be grown within the limits of climatic adaptation.^® 


History 

The history of Dona Ana County is important because of 
its relation, direct and indirect, to the social organization of the 
county. Historical developments were the cause of the presence 
of two divergent cultural groups. The concentration of a large 
part of the Spanish-Amcrican population in small villages and 
hamlets has been due partly to historical factors. The same 
may bs said of the agriculture which is carried on in the area. 
Finally, the social-cultural processes which determine rural 
social organization in the county must be interpreted in the 
light of historical develolpments. 

The Spaniards undoubtedly were the first white men to 
enter the county. The earliest recorded visit is that of Onate, 
who stopped in the vicinity of what is new Mesllla on his expe- 
dition into northern New Mexico in 1598. But for over two 
hundred years after this first expedition no settlement was 
made. After several unsuccessful attempts by the Spanish set- 
tlers, in the vicinity of El Paso, to effect settlement of lands 
in v/hat is now Dona Ana County, a permanent colony was 
established in 1843 at Dona Ana.®® 

After the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo the Mexican gov- 
ernment encouraged settlers in New Mexico to return to Mex- 
ico, and in order to avoid American citizenship,®^ many of the 
native residents of Dona Ana moved across the river and. in 
1850, founded the town of Mesilla about ten miles south 
of Do.na Ana. Meanwhile negotiations under way between 
the United States and Mexico resulted in the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, effected late in 1853. Under this agreement the area 
into v,fhicK settlers had moved from New Mexico now became 
a part of the United States and the settlers again found them- 

*9 ByTon Hunter, P. W. Coeteerill, end H. B, Pingrey, Typr of Farming and 
Sanclihtg Areas tn Nevt Me*icoj Part K, Bulletin, *67, New Mexico Agricultural 
SlxperlnieDt Stfttion, Decsmlier, (9S9» P- 

saTVItchdl, cp, eit., Voi. 3 * PP* 194-^97. 

* John H. Vaughan, fUitary and Qo’orrnment of New Memco, publiaheu by 
the authot, State College, N. M., 1996, pp. fiz-sts- 
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selves American citizens.*® The founding of Mesilla, because 
some of the inhabitants wanted to be in Mexican territory, is 
only one of several similar instances, although it is the one con- 
cerning which most historical information is available. Besides 
Mesillai it appears that San Miguel, Old Chamberino, La 
Union, and probably La Mesa originated from the sam-* 
cause.*® 

Dona Ana County was organized in 1852 by an act of the 
territorial legislature.®^ The growth of the county after its 
organization was greatly enhanced by the development of 
transportation and communication facilities. Mesilla became 
an important station on two overland stage routes,*® and a 
stage line from Santa Fc made connection with the two lines 
at Mesilla. By 1877 New Mexico had telegraphic communi- 
cations with both sides of the continent. The telegraph was 
followed by the railroad and, in t88i, the Santa Fe line, which 
had been extended from the north, reached El Paso.*® 

Rapid economic growth in the Mesilla Valley, after the 
coming of the railroad, still had to wait for another major 
development, namely, the construction of the Elephant Butte 
Reservoir. Prior to the construction of the dam, cultivation 
was carried on by irrigation through private effort. Each 
community built and maintained its own community ditch and 
diverted water directly from the river without any type of 
storage. The area under irrigation during that period was only 
a fraction of the area that is now being irrigated. It was not 
the efficient type cf irrigation later carried on. 

Lack of storage facilities created a further difficulty in that 
ir was not possible to control the unruly Rio Grande during 
flood conditions. The remedy was the Elephant Butte Reser- 
voir. This project v/as completed by the United States Recla- 
mation Service in 1916, making possible irrigation of areas in 
New Mexico, Texas, and Chihuahua. At the same time it has 

22 Xwitchell, ap. cit. Vol. 3, p. X99. 

Maude E. McFie, A History of the Mesilla N alley. Senior Theait, New 
Mexico Ste,te College, 1903, p. 30. 

2 *TwitcheU, op cit, Vol. 3, pp. X83-188. 

M. Baldwin, “A Short History of the Mesilla Valley,'’ Nev) Mexico 
BSstorUat Ree/iew, 13; 318-3X9, July, 1938. 

86 Vaughan, op. cit., pp. X89-X93. 
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largely eliminated the danger of major floods. In fact, the 
floods along the Rio Grande were partially responsible for the 
location of the centers which are given special consideration in 
this study. Recently, a secondary storage dam has been con- 
^nicted at Caballo, about twenty miles below the Elephant 
Butte Rcser/oir. This has made possible the development of 
electric power at the latter dam, the sale of which is used tc 
liquidate the construction charges on the original dam. 


Agriculture 

The type of agriculture has affected the distribution of the 
population, the occupational activities of the inhabitants, the 
type of land tenure, the degree of economic security prevailing 
the different classes of people, and the attitudes of many 
or the people of the area — ^particularly the Spanish-Americans. 

Practically all of the farming done in Dona Ana County is 
by irrigation, as the rainfall is too light to permit dry farming, 
nater for irrigation purposes is obtained from the Elephant 
■Butte Reservoir. The irrigation water is diverted from the 
river into main canals at appropriate locations and then through 
a erals to the farms. Drainage is accomplished by means of 
open drains. The supply of irrigation water has always been 
SI equate, although the low precipitation in recent years has 
limitation to be placed on the use of the water. 
. . growing season, the soil fertility, and the supphv of 
irrigation water are all favorable for a wide selection of crop 
cn erprises. The crops grown in Dona Ana County, in order of 
are cotton, alfalfa, corn, sorghums, vegetables, 
and fruit. Cotton is of such importance tliat the entire system 
® largely around it. The relatively high aver* 

, age yield ia a factor favorable to the maintenance of a high 
of the land in cotton. 

-I he land not under irrigation is more or less devoted 
® grazing, Much of it is public domain. There are a 
umber of relatively large ranches in the country. The cattle 
^ auatry ranks second to cotton on a cash income basis. Sheep 
■ S iiats are also raised on a few farms.*^ 


at 


LJotwy, HgJiJaBer, of. nU p. **• 
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Reference has been made to the early efforts at irrigation. 
At the beginning of the present century this system pretty much 
prevailed. A large majority of the farmers were Spanlsh- 
American, cash production costs were low> operation and main- 
tenance of community irrigation ditches were carried on by the 
labor of the users of the water, little farm machinery was in 
use, and a very small proportion of the farms employed labor.®* 

The agricultural situation resulting from this system is 
described in the following words: 

The faim population practiced a mixed type of commercial and non- 
commercial farming. Farmers satisfied the major part of their food needs 
from their own fairas and, in addition, raised some surplus crops for 
adjacent markets. Farmers were not dependent upon distant and fluctu- 
ating markets. The need for high esuh returns was not great. Transfer 
of farms was relatively infrequent. Stability and security, rather than 
speculation and insecurity, were characteristics of the area.®* 

This was the situation at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Between 1910 and 1920, during which period the recla- 
mation project was completed, changes occurred with respect to 
the nature of farming in the county. The number of farms in- 
creased slightly and the average crop acreage per farm in- 
creased appreciably. The proportion of full owners to all farm 
operators decreased, and the proportion of farms employing 
cash labor increased considerably. Cash expenditures for farms 
increased almost three-fold, while the crop acreage per farm 
increased only by half. The value of machinery per farm in- 
creased tremendously. Expenditures for farm fertilizer 
increased fourteen-fold. Mortgage indebtedness rose sharply,®* 

The tendenq’ towards a more highly commercialized t^e 
of farming, which developed witli the coming of the irrigation 

^ RteonnaUtanee Survey of Human Deftudency on Resources in the Rio 
Grande f^aitrehed, K^gioual Bulletia No. 33, ConserTalion Economicii Ssries No. 
6, UnUed StHtca Coparunent of AB*lrwltorc, Soil Coascivotiou Berviee, Kegiou 
Eight, Decembet, 193 S, p. 99. This reference and subsequent references to the 
same source, unless otherwise noted, refer not only to Dona Ana County but to 
El Faso County, Texas, as well. The above report esnsiuera these two counties 
as one unit. However, the conditians in the two counties are similar enough to 
justify the use of the information given as appUcahie to Dona Ana County. 

*0 Ibid., p, 99. 

Ibid., pp. roo-toa. 
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project between 1910 and 1920, was to a large extent the result 
of the imposition of a heavy financial burden, which was in turn 
due to the cost of the irrigation project. After the completion 
of the dam construction and water costs were so high that it 
became necessary to change to more efficient farming methods. 
This change might have been fully justified on economic 
ground.';, hut from the standpoint 0/ sociological consequences 
it left much to be desired. Many small Spanish-American farm 
owners lost their land. Instead of being farm ov/ners, they 
became either farm tenants or laborers, usually farm laborers. 
Some already lived in the villages, but many of the others were 
forced to move there or to remain on their former farms either 
as tenants or laborers. 

The development of the Elephant Butte irrigation project 
was not the only important factor in the changing agricultural 
economy in Dona Ana County during the present century. A 
second vefy important factor was the introduction of cotton In 
1918. This development accelerated and intensified the process 
which the creation of the irrigation proj-ect had started earlier. 
In other words, the introduction of cotton made possible a still 
more highly commercialized type of farming. The importance 
of the construction of the irrigation project and the introduc- 
tion of cotton is seen from the following quotation : 

CottoJi completed the process initiated by the construction of the irri- 
gation project; the process by which the commercially isolated and stable 
agricultural community of 1900 and 1910 was annexed to a commercial 
astern of indasttially organw.ed production and a world market. In this 
process the irrigation projcci nwy be regarded not »s a casual but as an 
instrumental factor. It was the instrument by which this essentially 
self-sufficing area was opened to commercial exploitation. The establish- 
ment, \ia the first investment, of a legal daim upon the resources of the 
area and the labor of its inhabitants, a claim which could not immediately 
be satisfied, led to the dispossession of die natives, and their replacement 
by American settlers financed by American capital. Tnese settlers, with 
cash obligations to meet, and with aspirations toward a mode of living 
requiring large amounts of cash, constituted a new and large market 
both for the sale of consumption goods and the investment of capital. The 
depossesed Spanish-Ainericans, with no other means of livelihood diaii 
die sale of their labor, constituted tlie necessary cheap labor supply, 
supplemented by impoitation of labor from old Mexico. Since, thpy were 
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now to a greater extent dependent upon cash, they constituted an addi- 
tional market for consumption goods. In addition, a large area not 
previously under cultivation was subjugated, settled and put to intensive 
use.®^ 

The net result for Dona Ana County has been an economy 
that has been detrimental to certain segments of the population. 
All that is necessary is to visit some of the Spanish-American 
villages along the Rio Grande to discover this. The develop- 
ment of the irrigation project And the introduction of cotton 
have undoubtedly made it possible to support a much larger 
population than would otherwise have been the case. But the 
consequences have not all been for the better, at least so far as 
the Spanish-Anricricans are concerned. One writer in discussing 
the situation states the problem as follows ; 

. . . The result, at the present time, is that the area centams a large 
but highly stratified population di’-ectly dependent upon the land re- 
sources, either as faim operators or fann laborers. This population, in 
ainsequsnce of the devotion of the land to the production of cash crops, 
constitutes a large and presumably profitable market for commercial 
purveyors of all types of goods, services and capital. A small minority of 
the resident population has a relatively high living standard but so much 
insecurity that its aclHities may be mo&i accurately characterized as gaur 
bllng, with the stakes high income versus bankruptcy. The great major- 
ity uf the resident population is supported at a permanently low income 
level and a high insecurity leyeL®® 

The place of the irrigation project and of cotton in the 
agricultural situation in Dona Ana County has been discussed at 
some length because it is vitally significant. It is in the light of 
this situation that the findings of this study to a large extent 
must be interpreted. 

Population 

Social organization in Dona Ana County is related to the 
distribution of the population and to the presence of two 
divergent cultural groups. The latter Is important because of 
its relation to the social-cultural processes which affect social 
organization. 

> 81 jiid., pp. T07-109. 

?. r»y. , 
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The population of Dona Ana County has been increasing 
rapidly since 1910, the first census year that the area of the 
county -was the same as at present (Table 2). The most rapid 
increase occurred between 1920 and 1930. Since 1930 the per- 
centage increase has been small compared with the increase 
during the two preceding decades. 


TABLE a 

PopuLA-noN or DoStAuA County, 1910-1940 




Inerease over pieceding 

Year 

Population 


Census 


Number 

Per cent 

1910 

12,893 

«... 


X92O 

16,548 

3 > 65 S 

28.3 

*930 

27.+SS 

10,907 

65.9 

,940 

jo,4ii 

2,956 

10.8 


Data for 1910 to 1930 taken fioin the Fifteenth Census of the United States, itso, 
Populathn, Vol. I, p. 730, and data for 1540 from the Sixteenth Census of ie 
United Stncee, 1940, Population First Series, New Mexico, p. s. 


The population density of Dona Ana County in 1940 was 
8.0 persons per square mile as compared with 4.4 persons for 
the State as a whole. However, the population density taken 
for the whole county has little meaning since the greatest por- 
tion of the county is very sparsely populated. In general, the 
population is concentrated in the irrigated area or in small pop- 
ulation centers bordering this area. At the time this study was 
made, practically the only people living outside this area were 
those residing on isolated ranches. 

Dona Ana County is predominantly rural. In 1940 only 
slightly over one-fourth of the population was urban. Nearly 
two-fifths of the total population was rural-farm while only 
about three tenths was rural-nonfarm. The population of Las 
Cruces, the only urban center, was 3,939 in 1920, 5,8 1 1 in 1930, 
and 3,385 in i:94<.>. 

According to the Federal Census, of the 27,455 persons in 
Dbiia Ana County in 1930, 11,498, or 41.9 per cent, were 
native white primarily of native parentage.®* There were only 

Qua Me lokeii ftosa fKe 1990 Mmui the ctftetKtcdtione used In the 

X94i» C'NtBtis ewe 4 lete dear picture. 
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306, or 1. 1 per cent, foreign-born White and 649, or 2.4 per 
cent, Negro.®* The remainder were classified as “other 
races.” 

Nearly all in this category were listed as “Mexican,” there 
being 14,765 of this group, 153 Indians, 64 Japanese, and 20 
others the : ace of which cannot be ascertained. The “Mexicans” 
constituted 53.8 per cent of the total population in the county. 
It is not possible to break down the “other races” category for 
the urban, the rural-farm, and the rural- nonfarm population, 
but in view of the small number of persons other than “Mexi- 
can” in the category, it is still possible to work out fairly accu- 
rate proportions. Persons classified under “other races" con- 
stitute 21,5 per cent of the urban population (Las Cruces). 
59.6 per cent of the rural-farm population, and 69.4 per cent 
of the rural-nonfarm population. In other words, the “Mexi- 
can” population is concentrated in the villages and hamlets in 
the county. 

The proportion of “Mexicans” given above does not give 
a true picture of the proportion of Spanish-Americans in the 
count}’, since “Mexicans” according to the 1930 Federal Census 
include only persons of Mexican birth or parentage who were 
not definitely returned as white or Indian. There are a large 
number of Spanish-Americans in the county not included in the 
category “Mexican.” The estimates of the Nev/ Mexico 
Department of Health, based on the school census for the years 
1932-1933, I933'I934> and 1934-1935, set the proportion of 
Spanish-Americans in Dona Ana County at 64.6 per cent of the 
total non-Indian population. On the basis of the total non- 
Indian population of 27,302, in 1930, this would mean that 
there v/ers 17,736 Spanish-Americans. This is a considerably 
larger figure than that given under “Mexican” in the 1930 
census. 

The age and sex distribution of the total population of 
Dona Ana County in 1030 is shown in Figure 2. This distribu- 
tion is closely similar to the distribution for the total popula- 
tion of New Mexico at that time. 


Negro population in the coant7 i» concentrated in one area of I,a8 
Cruces, in the villsge of Vado, and in aercra: open country seulements. These 
aettlementr, however, are very sraall acd sre wide’} scattered. 




Age an'l Set 
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Service Centers^ 

The population centers of the county are concentrated in 
the Rio Grande Valley either in the irrigated area or on the 
edge of the mesas "which border the irrigated area ( Fig. 3 ) . 
Las Cruces, the county seat, is located almost in the center of 
the county. The only incorporated village is Hatch, located in 
the northern part of the county. In addition to Las Cruces and 
Hatch there are twenty^five unincorporated villages or ham- 
lets.*'* All of these are located in the valley, with one exception, 
Organ, a small center located about fifteen miles northeast of 
Las Cruces on U. S. Highway 70. The names of the centers 
with their estimated population at the time this study was made 
are shown in Table 3 : 

TABLE 3 


NaMPS AMD POPOLATIOK OP SERVICE CbMTPRS, EoSa Ama CoUMTV, 1939 


ivame 

Fopolation 

Name 

Popuistion 

Aneoitare 

fig 

Mcailla 

Sjo 

Anthooy-La Tuna 

700 

Mesilla Park 

500 

Btrino 

IS* 

Mesquite 

aaS 

Chamberino 

102 

Organ 

fio 

Oofia Ana 

4Sa 

Old Picaeho 

X 02 

Fairacrea 

35 

PJacitaa 

afi 3 

Garfield 

ISO 

Radium Springe 

as 

Hatch 

1,050 

Rincon 

sas 

Hill 

as 

Rodey 

*4* 

La Mesa 

S«S 

Salem 

*75 

La Union 

200 

San Miguel 

500 

Laa Crncea 

8.585 

State College 

335 

leasburg 

4* 

Vado 

Tortugas 

350 

350 


'Lhe centers have been classified according to size (Table 
4). Las Cruces, with a population of 8,385, accounts for 51 
per cent of the total population of all the centers, and Hatch, 
■with an estimated population of 1,050, accounts for 6.4 per 
cent. The ten unincorporated villages and the fifteen hamlets 
account for 31.4 and 11, a per cent respectively. The average 
size of the unincorporated villages is 516 and of the hamlets 
1^3 persons. 

SS 'liUt tenn I« used fo> cenvenuatb but it i» not strictly upp'iicsbls, i>uce 
fiktxt «re a uuiaber o{ paptiUuoo centers Tvithout any tervieea. 

WTHsew are diree railroad atop* on the Southern Pe,el{io<nns in the southern 
pairt ot the couuty which are also ahowa in Figure 3 but these only provide poatal 
tacilitfea to the ranobera, in addition to mredng the railroad nee^. 
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TABLE 4 

PopoLAWOM OF Sfrvics Cemters, Classifird by Type of Center, 
Dona Ana County. 19 jg 


Type 

of 

center 

N.:mber 

of 

centers 

Number 
per center 

Population 
Total 
per class 

Per cent 
of fotal 

City 

I 




Incorporated village 

I 




Unincorporated village 

TO 




Hamleta* 

*5 


Hi 91 



* Hamlet here means a center between 25 and 250 population. 


Transportation and Communication 

Not all the centers have railroad or bus facilities. A num- 
ber of centers are located some distance from the railroad and 
from the highways over which the buses travel. 

There are three telephone exchanges. These are located at 
Las Cruces, Hatch, and Antliony. Most of the telephones in 
the county are located in Las Cruces, Hatch. Anthony, Mesilla 
Park, and State College. However, nine of the ten unincor- 
porated villages and eight of the fifteen hamlets have at least 
one. Very few of the households in the centers, other than 
those mentioned above, have telephones. Even in those centers 
a large proportion of the households have cone. The telephone 
subscribers are almost entirely Anglo-American. 

Las Cruces has a Western Union telegraph office in addi- 
tion to the one operating in connection with the Santa Fe Rail- 
road Five other centers having telegraph services have it only 
in connection with the railroad. 

There are three newspapers in the county, two in Las 
Cruces and one in Hatch. One Las Cruces newspaper is a daily 
and Sunday paper. The other Las Cruces paper and the Hatcli 
paper are weeklies. Perhaps more important than the local 
papers are those from outside the county. Two El Paso and 
two Albuquerque dailies have a large number of local sub- 
scribers. The El Paso papers especially cater to Dona Ana 
County because of proximity and many common interests. 
Much news from the county is found in these papers. In addi- 
tion to the above papers there are also a Spanish daily news- 
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paper and a Spanish weekly newspaper, both published in El 
Paso, which circulate in the county, primarily in the vicinity of 
Las Cruces. Generally speaking, the newspapers only have 
a limited circulation. Relatively few of the Spanish-American 
households subscribe. A large proportion of the Spanish-Amer- 
icans do not speak English, let alone read the language. 

Economic Affencia 

Social organization in a given area is, to a large extent, 
dependent on and influenced by the economic services which are 
available. In Doha Ana County the one city. Las Cruces, has 
a much larger number of business firms than any other center. 

Some primary services are provided in the unincorporated 
villages and hamlets and in the open country. It is Las CruCcs, 
however, that provides specialized services. It has a trade area 
extending over most of the county, although the utilization of 
these sendees decreases as the distance from the center in- 
creases. In the northern part of the county much of the trade 
centers in Hatch. In the southern part some of :he villages pro- 
vide more services than is true of the villages as a whole. The 
situation in the southern part of the county is also complicated 
by proximity to El Paso, Texas, The retail trade area of that 
center very definitely extends into the southern part of Dona 
Ana Coun(y, and to some extent to other parts of the county. 
A large number of people in Las Cruces and its surrounding 
open-country area go to El Paso, not only for specialized serv- 
ices, but to supply primary needs as well.®’ 

Industry is usually not important in agricultural villages.®® 
This is true in Dona Ana County. Cotton gins, most of them 
codperative, predonunatc. As a rule, they are located along 
the railroad, either in the population centers or in the open 
country. Other e.*itcrpriscs assodated with cotton production 
indude a cotton compress and a cottonseed oil mill. In addition 
to the enterprises developed as a result of cotton production, 

j. H. Kolb wid S. A. PoUob, Ttehdt im T«wt(-Ovuntrf Rtlaitont, 
Buiiftvn ixj, Asncultn/al Station, UuSvetw^ of Wisconsin, 

September, tsjj, pp, 27'-** for n discnssfca of thia sort of tendeti'y. 

|. H, Kolb nnd Edmund de 8. Bninnet, A Stod? of Rural Societyt Hough- 
t/m MdSln, Eoston, 1935, p, 507. 
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there are a number of other manufacturing and processing 
plants. Most of them are small and of a varied nature. 

Attention has now been given to the historical background 
and to a general description of the area being studied. It will 
now be possible to concentrate on the underlying purpose of the 
study and to seek answers to the specific questions which were 
raised in the first chapter and which form the central theme of 
this monograph. In other words, what is the nature of rural 
social organization in a Spanish-American area in Nev/ Mexico 
and what arc the social-cultural processes which help determine 
such rural social organization ? 


Locality Ghoufs ih DofJA Ana CoaNxv®* 

In addition to the city, the incorporated village, the ten 
unincorporated villages, and the fifteen hamlets mentioned in 
the previous chapter, there are also neighborhoods and com- 
munities in Dona Ana County. It now becomes necessary to 
delineate these last two types of locality groups and to show 
their relation to edeb other. 

Comnumiiies 

There are three definite community areas in Dona Ana 
County (Fig, 4). They include nearly all the population in the 
county. Within each area there are, in addition to the com- 
munity center and the scattered open-country population, a 
number of definite locality groups. These consist of neighbor- 
hoods, hamlets, and villages. 

The largest of the three communities is the one which has 
the city of Las Cruces as its center. This community covers the 
v/idth of the irrigated section of the Rio Grands Valley and 
extends fifteen miles north, to Radium Springs, and abouc the 
same distance to the south. Within this larger area there arc, 
in addition to Las Cruces, two open-country neighborhoods, 

89 Thia aecuOA is only a brief auminary of a detailed dlecutisioo of the subject 
as pici>enreJ in Cbsptei IV of the writer’s dotiora! dissertation upon wbich this 
monograpb » based. 
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three hamlet neighborhoods, five hamlets, and five villages. In 
the open country around Las Cruces and around some of the 
smaller population centers are dispersed farmsteads. Las 
Cruces is the main service center for the people in the smaller 
centers and in the open country, particularly for those residing 
nearby. It is also the service center for the Hatch community 
area -with respect to specialized services. 

A second community area is the one just mentioned as being 
served to some extent by Las Cruces. It is centered around the 
incorporated village of Hatch. This community also stretches 
over the width of the irrigated territory and extends about 
fourteen miles to the south of Hatch, while to the north it 
extends the eleven miles to the county line and about an addi> 
tional ten miles into the adjoining county. That part of the 
Hatch service area lying within Doiia Ana County includes, in 
addition to Hatch, two open country neighborhoods, tv/o ham- 
let neighborhoods, two hamlets, and two villages. Except for 
such specialized services as may be obtained in Las Cruces, 
Hatch is the service center for the surrounding opcn-counti-y 
population and for the population of the smaller centers inso- 
far as these are unable to provide the necessary services, 

The third community area is the one in which Aathony-La 
Tuna is the center. This community area extends across the 
irrigated valley. Ir reaches north about twelve miles, where it 
overlaps a little with the Las Cruces community area, and ex- 
tends seven mils.-} to the south, bsiew La Union in Dona Ana 
County and approximately the same , distance into El Paso 
Couny, Texas. Within the area arc one open-country neighbor- 
hood. two h.imlet neighborhoods, two hamlets, and three vil- 
lages besides the community center.*® Anthony-La Tuna serves 
the open-country population and that of the smaller centers in 
the area where these centers are not able to provide the nwes- 
sary services. The community center, however, occupies a less 
important place from the standpoiiit of services than do the 


A CDVint of the henilet neighborhoods and the villsges memtoned as hein^ 
included in the three camniunity areas will show that the number is one more in 
each case than shown in Figure 4 . This is because one of each is within the 
portion of the Las Cruces and AntSK<iiy-La Tuna ureas which overlap will, each 
other. 
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community centers in the other two community areas. This is 
because of its proximity to El Paso, Texas. 

In addition to the three community areas which have been 
described, there is a narrow irrigated strip in the southern part 
of the county south of the Anthony-La Tuna area which is popu- 
lated but v.'hich does not have any population centers. There is 
one open-country neighborhood in the area The people go to 
the village of Canutlllo, Texas, for some of their services, but 
are mostly within the larger service area of El Paso Texas. 

A question may be raised as to whether these communities 
are what is commonly called the rural community. The rural 
community concept has been accepted quite generally among 
rural sociologists and has been used to describe a t^'pe of local- 
ity-group organization which characterizes large parts of rural 
United States. Two quotations may be given to indicate the 
meaning which has been given to the concept. One reads as 
f ollov/s ; 

The term rurai comniuniip has come to be used by sociologists to indi- 
cate the lelationships existing between people and irisdmtioiis in the area 
composed of a vilfage and its surrounding farms. Such rural communities 
are typical in AtMeiitan agriculture in which faim families aie dispersed 
upon their lands about a village or town which serves as a center for their 
buying, marketing, church-going, recreational, and other common activi- 
ties. The farmer needs tlie village, and the village, in turn, existing be- 
cause of the farmer's needs, needs him. The two, farm and village, form 
pan^of awliole.^^ 

Another definition of the rural community is stated in the 
following words : 

t 

A rural com”>unity co.isists of the social interaction of the people and 
the institations in a local area in which they live on dispersed farmsteads 
and in a hamlet or village which forms the center of theit common 
activities ** 

These two quotations set fordi the idea of the rural com- 
munity as the concept is used in the United States, The 

W, 6- Math«T, T. H. To-»?ntend, aiij Dwigbt Sanderson, A Stanly at 
Xurai Camiaimify Htv^opment in B^atervilU, Ntw Tori, Bnllecin 60S, Coraell 
Vnivarsity, Agricultural Experiment Station, JUDe, 1934., p. 5, 

^DvtightSanderaoti, TAt Rur^l Community, Ginn, Boston, xpsa, p. 481, 
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question is whether the community areas found in Dona Ana 
County conform to the concept as it has been expressed. The 
position taken by the writer is that this is not unqualifiedly the 
case. 

As was mentioned above, there are several villages and 
hamlets in each community area in addition to the community' 
center. The presence of these locality groups within the com- 
munity docs not necessarily violate the rural community concept. 
Elsewhere in the United States the rural community is often 
considered to include such small hamlets and villages, as well 
as neighborhoods. What makes the situation in Dona Ana 
County unique is the fact that there are so many hamlets and 
villages in a community and that some of the villages and the 
hamlets do not serve any open-country population. Thus, in 
the area studied, the community does not consist of “the rela- 
tionships existing between people and institutions in the area 
composed of a village and its surrounding farms,” Instead it 
consists of the relationships existing between people and insti- 
tutions in the area composed of a main center and its surround' 
ing centers and farms. 

The question may now be raised as to whether some of the 
villages and hamlets, other than the designated community 
center,*!, may not be centers of smaller communities. In other 
words, arc there not smaller communities within the three 
communities that have been described? The answer must he in 
the negative. There are two reasons why this position is taken. 
In the first place, a large proportion of the farm families are 
not “dispersed upon their lands about a village , . A 
large portion of the farm area in Dona Ana County is fanned 
net by small individual family units but by farm operators 
with large holdings. These holdings necessitate a large supply 
of farm laborers. Many of these laborers live in the hamlet 
or village centers rather than on the farms. The same may be 
said with respect to many of the farm tenants and owners. In. 
some instances there is no open-country population around the 
small centers. The idea of a town- country relationship as set 
forth in the definitions of a rural community given above, there- 
fore, does not have applicability for a large proportion of the 
persons directly engaged In agriculture in Dona Ana County. 
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In the second place, the concept of the rural community as 
set forth by Sanderson does not have full applicability in the 
area studied because in many, if not most, instances the inhab- 
itants of the area, whether living on the farms or in the centers, 
find that their center does not serve “as a center for their buy- 
ing, marketing, church-going, recreational, and other common 
activities.” Some of these needs may be met in some centers, 
but often only a few of them, and In some instances practically 
none of them. 

It was thus seen that the centers, other than the designated 
community center, in each of the three communities described, 
do not constitute rural community centers. There are, there- 
fore. no other communities. The three larger areas are the 
only ones which are Inclusive enough to be considered rural 
communities. These three areas alone have a great enough 
degree of self-sufficiency to have thtf town-country relationships 
which characterize the rural community. Yet, it must be re- 
membered that in each case the relationship is one existing 
in an area composed of a main center and its surrounding small 
centers and farms. If this qualification is taken into consider- 
ation, the three communities in Dona Ana County may be 
considered as rural communities without violating the rural 
community concept because the center of each community does 
serve the people in the community area, whether they live In 
the open country or in hamlets or villages, and because there 
is a social interaction within these areas that tends to create a 
psychological basis for the community. 

Neighborhoods 

In discussing the conunuiiities in Dona Ana County in 
the preceding section, it was pointed out that, in the exist- 
ing community areas, there are a number of neighborhoods. 
These consist of two major kinds, open-country and hamlet 
neighborhoods. The open-country neighborhoods may be 
divided into two types, namely, social and institutional neigh- 
borhoods.*® There are seven open-country neighborhoods 

toetal neighbotbouds aii (bought of here aie “tocal groups character- 
ibid bjr neighbcrlioess, "'isituig and infonna] snctabtttt;, aud various forms of 
Argardxed social acrivSw” »od tbs mstknthml neighborhoods ore 'locatitj' groups 
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and six hamlet neighboi'hoods in the county (Fig. 4). Of the 
former, five are social neighborhoods and two are institutional 
neighborhoods. 

Three of the social neighborhoods are located on large 
farms. As has been stated, a large portion of the farm area 
in Dona Ana County is farmed by operators v/ith large hold- 
ings rather than by individual families. In some instances the 
agricultural laborers on these farms live in nearby population 
centers. On the other hand, some of them live on these large 
farms, either in isolated dwellings or in small dusters. It is 
rhe clusters of families that are important here because they 
form what may be considered neighborhoods. These groups 
of families probably v/ould not consider themselves a.? consti- 
tuting neighborhoods because such a concept has little meaning 
to the people of the area. Yet even though the people would 
not think in terms of living in a neighborhood, these clusters, 
nevertheless, have some of the characteristics of one type of 
open-country neighborhood: namely, the social neighborhood, 
characterized by neighborliness, visiting, and informal socia- 
bility. 

In addition to the three neighborhood groups discussed in 
the pieviotis paragraphs, there aie two other social neighbor- 
Jioods. Both of these consist of a number of open-country 
Anglo-American, families which primarily are bound together 
by sociability bonds. One is located in the southern part of the 
county, about two miles west of Canutillo, Texas. The other is 
about two miles southeast of the wlUige of La Mesa. 

The two institutional neighborhoods in Dona Ana Count}" 
are located In the Las Cruces community area. They aie San 
Isidro and a group of families living around an open-country 
store. The San Isidro neighborhood is mostly located east of 
U. S. Highway 85 about four miles north of Lts Cruces and 
takes its name from tlie Catholic chuich, which in turn is named 

integrsted about oue or mors local institationa. groups -virbosa contiuuity wa^ not 
iostrred until such institutions were developed, but whose institutions are now 
tbeii' chief reasons lor eziueiice < . (bee J. H. Kolb and Edmund deU, Brunner, 
A Study ef R-iral Society, Houghton Miffliu, Boston, 1935, pp. 50-st). The ham 
let neighborhood is one which is centered around a small residence cluster with 
one or more local institutions. s 
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after its patron saint. Most of the families are on small indi- 
vidual plots of land, but there is also some clustering of 
families, espeically near the Catholic church. San Isidro is a 
large neighborhood, and there might be a question as to whe- 
ther it should be classed as such. But the families are too 
scattered to be considerctl a rural community since many needs 
have to be met from the outside. The neighborhood is char- 
acterized by a high, degree of family interrelationship, and 
kinship has been tl e basic force in establishing the neighbor- 
hood and in holding it together. 

The neighborhood centered around Sample’s store is 
located about two miles west of Las Cruces. It consists of the 
store and approximately twenty farm families scattered along 
a side read going from Fail acres to Mesilla. There was once 
a school near the store, but now the store is the only agency. 
Most of the needs of the families are met in Las Cruces and 
to some extent in Mesilla. 

There arc, then, only seven open-country neighborhoods in 
Dona Ana County. Space does not permit any detailed expla- 
nation for this situation but three plausible reasons may be 
given brief mention. In the first place, the number of open- 
country institutions and agencies in Dona Ana County is small. 
Secondly, a large proportion of the farm laborers, tenants, 
and owers live in some population center rather than on the 
farms. Finally, the population is concentrated in or near a 
small irrigated area with a relatively large .number of popula- 
tion centers. 

The large number of small population centers in relation 
to the size of the populated area is also a reason why there arc 
almost as many hamlet neighborhoods as there are open-coun- 
try neighborhoods. Net only is the former tj'pe nearly as 
numerous as the latter type, but it is more characteristic of 
rural locality-group organization in Dona Ana County. 

The hamlet neighborhood, as defined in this sfcudy, consists 
of a small population center with from zt to 250 people, hay- 
ing one oc more institutions, and the farm families clustered 
around this center. This type of neighborhood, for all prac. 

« la this atudy, centers •'CTiRg to ajq people are considered as hamltti 
and erntexa Ixavlo^ dje to a,joo people a< 
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tical purposes, may be regarded as similar in characteristics to 
open-country neighborhoods centered around one or more 
institutions or agencies.*® There may be no essential difference 
between the nature of the social processes which operate in the 
hamlet neighborhood and the hamlet or small village without 
any surrounding open-country population, but before the ham- 
let is considered as a neighborhood center in this study there 
must be both a center and surrounding farm families. 

Six of the fifteen hamlets in the county form the nuclei of 
hamlet neighborhoods, namely, Garfield, Salem- Hill, Fair- 
acres, La Union, and Mesquite. Around each of these centers 
a number of open-country families reside, and these families 
arc considered a part of the locality group, of which the hamlet 
forms the center. Each hamlet has a number of institutions 
which serve both the families in the center and the families 
immediately surrounding the center. Yet, in spite of the fact 
that these six locality groups fit into the hamlet neighborhood 
classification, (his does not mean that the people think of them- 
selves as part of a neighborhood. Instead they think of the 
center as being a village. This is the term used to designate 
these centers in Dona Ana County regardless of size. The 
families in the center regard the surrounding families as asso- 
ciated with the village. Thus, what, from the standpoint of 
theory, may be thought of as hamlet neighbcihoods are, in 
the minds of the people, small village centers with which the 
surrounding families are associated. Yet these small centers 
must not be considered rural community centers. Their seiv- 
ices are too few and not specialized enough. They are within 
the service areas of larger centers.** Hill and Fairacres are In 
the Las Cruces service area, Garfield and Salejii are in the 
Hatch service area. La Union is in the Anthony-La Tuna 
service area, and Mesquite is in both the Anthon3'-La Tuna 
and the Las Cruces service area. 

** J- Kolb, Trendf of Country N oighhorhoodt, Henearch Bvltctta 
Asricuttttral Experiineiit Station, TIniveraity a( WUconain, November, 1935, p. 4, 
and Pwight Sanderson and Warren S, Thompson, A Study of Social Artoa of 
OUego County, Balletin CotecU Universily, Agriculfotal Kzperimest: Station, 
July, i9»3, p. as. 

** C/. Kolb, off chv PP- +" 5 , 
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There are in Dona Ana County, then, five social neighbor- 
hoods, two institutional neighborhoods, and six hamlet neigh- 
borhoods. These locality groups conform to the neighborhood 
pattern which has been found to exist elsewhere in the United 
States. Dr. J. H. Kolb defines the neighborhood as “that first 
grouping beyond the family which has social significance and 
which is conscious of some local unity.”*^ This criterion applies 
to the neighborhoods of Dona Ana County. These neighbor- 
hoods may differ in some respects. They may be bound by 
informal sociability tics, maybe integrated around one or more 
local agencies, or may center around a hamlef , but they are all 
socially significant and do consist of people who are conscious 
of some unity as.>iOciated with the neighborhood group. These 
groups are not numerous in Dona Ana County, but they are 
important and do have a place in the locality-group organiza- 
tion of the area. 


Hamlets 

In the preceding discussion of hamlet neighborhoods it 
was shown that six of the fifteen hamlets in the county were 
neighborhood centers. The question may now be raised as to 
what place the remaining nine hamlet centers occupy in the 
social structure of the county. Three of these hamlets exist 
because of special circumstances. State College consists almost 
entirely of people connected with the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the great majority of the 
families reside adjacent to the college campus. Organ, a for- 
mer mining village, is located about fifteen miles northeast of 
Las Cruces on U. S. Highway 70, Radium Springs is located 
about fifteen miles north of Las Ciuces on U. S. Highway 85. 
It owes its existence to the presence of a mineral spring. Both 
Radium Springs and Organ have one or two ajgc-ucics or insti- 
tutions. There is no appreciable ope.n-country population 
around these centers. 

The remaining six hamlets, namely, Angostura, Rodey, 
tvcasburg. Old PIcacho. Berino, and Chaxnbsrino, are located 
on the mesas adjacent to the irrigated area in the valley. They 

*tj. H. K.oib, Rural Primarf Groupt, XesearcK Batletin 51, Agti0ulta>'4l 
B^pttriiaeu Ststioa, Untviirsity of yyisconsSn, December, 1:901, pp. j-6. 
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are all predominantly Spanlsh-American. None of them has 
any surrounding open-country population such as is the case 
with respect to the hamlet neighborhood. These hamlets will 
receive detailed consideration in the next chapter. Before this 
is done, however, it is necessary to determine the place which 
villages (centers between 250 and 2,500 population) occupy in 
the social structure of Dona Ana County 


Village!, 

Table 4 shows that there are one incorporated village 
and ten unincorporated villages in the county. Two of these 
have been mentioned as the centers of town-country community 
areas. None of the other nine villages can be considered as 
community centers because their services are too few and not 
specialized to a sufficient degree for them to meet a majority of 
the needs of the people of the locality. Furthermore, some of 
t.h2m are centers without any surrounding open-country popu- 
lation. Four of them — ^La Mesa, Mesilla, Mesilla Park, and 
San Miguel- -“do have a surrounding open-country population 
for which they meet some needs but not to a sufficient extent 
for them to assume what may he called a measure of self- 
sufficiency. 

The five remaining villages — Rincon, Doha Ana, Placitas, 
Tortugas, and Vado — have practically n-s open-country popu- 
lation in the surrounding area. Yadc, in that it is a Negro 
center, is not characteristic of the villages without any open- 
country population, but the other four assume quite uniform 
characteristics. These four villages differ from the six hamlet 
centers without any open-country population only from the 
standpoint of size. 

A picture has now been drawn of the social structure of 
Dona Ana County, In some respects there is considerable 
similarity to cxistmg social organization in rural areas in some 
other parts of the United States. There arc a number of neigh- 
borhoods, there are a number of hamlets and villages which 
serve the open-country population but which cannot be consid- 
ered as rural community centers, and there are a number of 
rural community areas. These social groupings are not unique 
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to the area studied. But there arc, in addition to these groups, 
six hamlets and five villages which do not have any surround- 
ing open-country population which tie to these centers. One of 
the villages is Vado, the Negro center, which need not be 
given further consideration because it is not characteristic of 
the area. The other four villages are Dona Ana, Tortugas, 
Rincon, and Placitas. The hamlets are Angostura, Rodey, 
Lcasburg, Old Picacho, Berino, and Chambcrino. It is some 
of these hamlets and villages with which the major portion of 
this study is concerned because they are a unique phase of social 
organization which merits consideration 



Chapter II 


DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES AND 
HAMLETS 

In discussing locality groups in the preceding section, it was 
shown that the lural community of Dona Ana County, New 
Mexico, does not play the important part that such communi- 
ties, in the accepted sense of the term, play in other areas of 
the United States. Similarly, neighborhoods in Dona Ana 
County were shown to be limited in number. On the ether 
hand, it was pointed out that there are In the county a large 
number of villages and hamlets. Only two cf the villages can, 
in a true sense, be regarded as rural community centers. A 
number of the hamlets are neighborhood centers. Of the 
remaining villages and ha.mlets some were shown to be 
surrounded by open-country population but still could not be 
regarded as rural community centers. The other villages and 
hamlets are without any appreciable open-country population. 
There are four such villages and six such hamlets.*’ 

This chapter treats selected social factors in the villages 
and hamlets which do not hawe any surrounding open-country 
population, A brief explanation, however, as to why these 
particular centers have been given special consideration, is 
necessary at this point. 

It was with a definite purpose in mind that the type of 
centers mentioned above were chosen for study. In the first 
place, such centers are characteristic of Spanish-American areas 
in New Mexico, whereas some of the villages and hamlets 
which do have a siurrounding open-country population approach 
more closely the geographical aspects of the rural community 
found in other parts of the United States. Secondly, by select- 
ing centers with little or no open-country population, it was 
possible to rule out any influence which the open-country popu- 
lation might have on the social organization of the centers. It 
is the belief of the writer that the presence of some open-ccua- 

1 The four -villages ^ i&<Ju4e YbcId, the Hegro centei. 
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try population surrounding Spanish-American villages and 
hamlets in Dona Ana County does not affect the nature of 
social organization in these centers to any important extent. 
However, it was possible to bring out more clearly the social 
processes operating in the Spanish-American hamlets and vil- 
lages by restricting the study to the centers without any 
surrounding open-country population. 

With the above points in mind, two of the four villages and 
ail of the six hamlets were studied in detail. The villages arc 
Dona Ana and Placitas.® The hamlets are Angostura, Rodey, 
Leasburg, Old Picacho. Berino, and Chamberino. The loca- 
tion of these centers in the county w'ith reference to the three 
community centers is shown in Figure 5. From this, figure it 
will be seen that two of the centers are in the lower part of the 
county (in the Anthony-LaTuna service area), three in the Las 
Cruces service area, and three in the Hatch service area. They 
range in population from 4 a persons in Leasburg to 452 in 
Dona Ana. Some are relatively close to larger centers while 
others are more isolated. 


Location 

Figure 5 shows that the villages and hamlets being studied 
lie at the edge of the community within which they are found. 
This is merely another way of stating that these centers are 
located on the mesas bordering the irrigated area in Dona Ana 
County. The corrununity boundaries, except between the Las 
Cruces and the Anthony-LaTuna communities, ar.e approxi- 
mately the same as the boundaries of the irrigated area. Only 
one center — ^iiamely, Dona Ana — ^lies partly in the irrigated 
area. 

The location of the centers on the mesas at the edge of the 

a Tile othet wo villages fvece «ot indoiled ior deSoite reasons. Tortugas Is 
nr.i^ue among die Spanisb-Anjeriwti villages in the county because of Its Indian 
element Hivcon wn* sscluded because it ie. in many r^specte, similar to the 
vOlnge of Dofia Ana. Fnitbermore, the inclusion of such a large center would 
have necesaitftted a redoedon in. the number of centers studied because of time 
and cosr n>nitae'<ns. In the opinion of the writer, however, the exclusion of 
Rfacon has not materially aSected thd^resttlta of the study. 
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irrigated area is explained by the danger from floods at the 
time of settlement. Prior to the construction of the Elephant 
Butte Reservoir, in 1916, major floods could wreak havoc on 
any settlement located in the irrigated area. Several instances 
of such occurrences will be mentioned in the account of the his- 
torical background of the centers studied. Settlement on the 
mesas has had certain consequences growing out of the fact 
that it has not been possible to get irrigation water up to the 
level of the centers. Because of the lack of adequate rainfall, 
very little vegetation is found in the centers except a few desert 
plants. Very few trees arc to be found, and flowers, lawns, and 
vegetable gardens are out of the question, except insofar as it 
might be possible to grow a few plants watered from the house- 
hold wells. This absence of vegetation presents a rather deso- 
late picture, especially since the dwellings arc. in themselves, 
a somewhat dilapidated sight. In short, although settlement 
on the mesas made possible protection against the floods, it 
also has been partly responsible for the typical appearance of 
the hamlets and villages. 

The location of the centers on the mesas is also of signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of isolation from the wider area. 
In some instances the main travelled highwa3’S in the county 
run at the edge of the irrigated area and pass near the villages 
and hamlets on the mesas. In other instances, however, these 
highways pass some distance from the centers and leave them 
relatively isolated. The factor of isolation will receive more 
detailed consideration in the following chapters, but should be 
mentioned here in connection with the location of some of 
the centers studied. 


Historical Background 

In order better to set forth the nature of social organiza- 
tion in the selected villages and hamlets and the factors that 
relate to the social organization, it is necessary to give a brief 
account of the histoiy" of these centers. Each center will be con- 
sidered separately, in. chronological order from the oldest to 
the -nost recent. 
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Dona Ana 

Brief reference was made in Chapter I to the first 
successful attempt at settlement in Dona Ana County at Dona 
Ana in 1843. Some reports state that the village was started 
some time prior to 1680. Even if this were the case, prior to 
1843, Dona Ana was hardly more than a camping place on the 
Chihuahua Trail, which ran between Chihuahua and Santa Fe* 
Permanent settlement only goes back about a century. It 
appears that a group of settlers from Mexico came to Dona 
Ana in 1839, but it was not until 1843 that the settlers received 
their grant of land, which came to be known as the Dona Ana 
Bend Colony Grant. The village at that time became a Mexi- 
can colony, and permanent settlement was established. As 
such. Dona Ana has the oldest history of any place between 
what is now the northern border of Mexico and the Pueblo 
country in northern New Mexico. 

Dona Ana continued to attract settlers and had become a 
well-established village by the time of the American occupation 
in 1846. In 1850 the village lost a considerable number of its 
inhabitants to the village of Mesilla, which was founded at that 
time. It continued, howevei-, to occupy an important place in 
the iife of the area, and although it never assumed the impor- 
tance of Mesilla, it was for many years one of the most impor- 
tant villages in Dona Ana County. One of the reasons why it 
continued to be important was the fact that it was on the route 
to northern New Mexico. The only road to the north passed 
along the edge of the mesa to Dona Ana. With the erection of 
the Elephant Butte Reservoir, better roads were built in the 
valley and the village began to decline in importance. An 
improved road was built about onc-half mile from the village 
paralklliig the old road to the north. Here a number of cco- 
j'omic agencies have sprung up and a few homes have beer, 
built adjacent to these agencies- Families have also built their 
homes along the road leading frem the old village to the 
highway. Dona Ana is thus today a village consisting of the 
old settlerafnt, the newer addition at the crossroad, and the 
families living along the road joining the old and new parts. 
It has had an old and colorful history, hut today the old section 
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is no longer the scene of great activity. The majority of the 
households in Doha Ana reside in the old part, but what little 
economic activity there is in the village centers chiefly at the 
crossroad. 

Old Picacho 

Unfortunately, historical data concerning the eight vil- 
lages and hamlets are in most instances not as complete as for 
Doha Ana- Few written sources are available for tracing the 
history of the other centers. In most instances it has been nec- 
essary to trace the date of the origin by inference from related 
events and through intervicv/s with persons still living. 

Without much question the next oldest of the centers 
studied is Old Picacho. It was settled some time between 
1850, the date of the founding of Mesilla, and 1857, v/hen the 
first overland stage was put into operation ® Old Picacho was 
a station on this stage route and also a station on the Butter- 
field stage route started a year later. During the period the 
stagecoaches operated, there was a small inn at Old Picacho. 
where a limited amount of merchandise could be obtained. 
Later the center had other economic agencies, but these disap- 
peared with the establishment of Fairacres, a hamlet on the 
transcontinental highway, two miles south of Old Picacho. 
Today there is nothing to indicate that it was once on a route 
of transcontinental travel. 


Rodey 

The exact date of the origin of Rodey has not been deter- 
mined, but various accounts, by long-time residents in Dona 
Ana County, would indicate that the center originated some 
time shortly after the Civil War. The oldest living inhabitants ^ 
of the northern part of the county speak in awed terms of 
Rodey as being 'Very old." It is recognized as being consider- 
ably older than Rincon, a village about five miles away, which 
originated in 188 1 as a junction point of the main line of the 
Santa Fe Railroad and a branch line to Doming to the west. 
Thus, it appears likely that Rodey was established at least by 
■86S- 


S S«« page ii. 
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There seems to be unanimity of opinion as to why Rodcy 
was started. The general idea is that the center started as a 
haven for outlaws. Some accounts state that these outlaws 
came from Chihuahua. Mexico, but in all likelihood New Mex- 
ico contributed its share to this group. At any rate, the center 
had an unsavory reputation in its early days according to all 
reports — a reputation which still exists to a marked degree. 
Stories abound about the happcm.-igs in Rodey. both in the 
more distant past and during relatively recent times. 

The rather sinisier past history of Rodey is of some impor- 
tance from the standpoint of a present-day study of the ham- 
let. Strangers today are not very rt'olcome in the village. 
Rodey was by far the most diffiiuak center in which to obtain 
information for rhis study. In general, the people were sus- 
picious, more so than in the other centers studied. An outsider 
soon gees the impression that the inhabitants of Rodey would 
rather be left to their own devices The people of the hsmlit 
definitely constitute a well-defined “in-group." 

The history of Rodey to a considerable degree has been 
lied up with the presence of two stoves. The owners of these 
two stores possessed large flocks of sheep and goats, and one of 
them also owned a large number of cattle. In addition, raising 
and dealing in grain and hay were major activities of these two 
storekeepers. In their far-flung activities they furnished em- 
ployment for the majority of the inhabitants of the center. 
Both stores and their owners have long since disappeared. 
Only the walls of the one sture are to be seer, today. With the 
disappearance of these major economic activities, the hamlet 
has gieatly deteiiorated. To many outsiders not famibar with 
Rodey, le appears deserted. Yet it is a center with nearly 350 
inhabitants, and it persists in spite of the loss of former impor- 
tance. 

/'/aatas 

The village of Placitas was begun in 1878 according to the 
statement of the oldest inhabitant in the village. This was a 
few years before the building of the railroad through the val- 
ley. This same inhabitant stated that the village was begun 
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on the mesa in order to avoid the flood waters of the Rio 
Grande. Shortly after Placitas was started a large number of 
people moved there from an older settlement at Fort Santa 
Barbara, about five miles to the north. 

Placitas originally was located a short distance from its 
present location. Because of overgrazing in the late 1800’s and 
the early 1900’s, the rainfall on the surrounding mesa was not 
absorbed and tan off very quickly, starting what are known 
as "flash” floods. These floods created arroyos, deep gulleys 
which, when full of water, wear away the surrounding soil very 
rapidly. There is such an arroyo next to the village of Placi- 
tas. The village was first located where the arroyo now runs. 
When erosion set in and the arroyo began to wear away the 
hillside on which Placitas was located, the village was moved 
to its present site, some time between 1900 and 1910. At pres- 
ent there are a number of families living on the other side of 
the arroyo, about a quarter of a mile from the main site of the 
village, but these families, from a sociological standpoint, con- 
stitute. a part of the village proper. 


Chamberino 

Next in age of the eight hamlets and villages is the hamlet 
known as Chamberino. This center originated in 1886 as a 
result of a large flood which completely destroyed a village by 
the same name in the Rio Grande Valley. The first Chambe- 
rino (or Old Chamberino as It is now called) was started some 
time prior to i860. Before its destpiction it was a' thriving 
village with a reputed two hundred homes, four stores, two 
saloons with billiard tables, and a school in which the children 
were taught in Spanish. During the floods prior to 1886, the 
villagers v/ould flee to the hills and after the waters receded 
return to repair the damage. After the flood of 1886, only a 
few houses remained standing and the village was never rebuilt. 
Many of the families residing in the village moved out to their 
farms in the valley and kept on fleeing from the floods that 
continued to come at intervals, though in a less severe degree. 
Some of the families helped found what is nov/ called Cham- 
berirto, 
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Berino 

For sixteen years after 1886 the floods in the lower part of 
Doha Ana County were not serious and did no great damage. 
In 1902, however, the river again went on a rampage. An- 
other group of families, this time living on their farms in the 
valley, began to look for a place in which to live out of danger 
of the floods. Fourteen families selected three of the men to 
act as “commissioners” to secure title to some land on the 
mesa. The result was that they obtained forty acres of mesa 
land where the hamlet of Berino now is located. Before nego- 
tiations were completed the flood of 1902 had receded, and 
some of the families decided to return to their farms. Subse- 
quent floods during the next two years forced them to the site 
they had chosen for protection against the floods. 

The history of Berino is interesting in that the center saw 
an influx of immigrants from Mexico in 1910 and the years 
immediately following. These immigrants were fugitives from 
the revolutionary disturbance in Mexico. One old man in the 
center stated quite bluntly to the interviewer, “We didn’t care 
to fight, and living conditions in Chihuahua during the revolu- 
tion were bad; so we came up here to find a better life.” 

Angostura 

This center is a small cluster of households which had its 
origin around 1899. Originally there was only one family 
there, but another family arrived shortly afterward. Some of 
the children of these families remained when they grew up 
and married. As time went on, other families moved in and 
cither purchased or rented lands from the original settlers. 
Still later, agricultural laborers came. Angostura is especially 
interesting in that it is a hamlet in which practically all the 
households are connected with agriculture in some manner or 
other. 

Lessburg 

The small hamlet of Leasburg was started in 1910 by one 
family. There is near this center a railroad stop known as 
Leasburg Station, which was established long before 1910; 
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but this railroad point is no longer important and bears no 
relation to the cluster of families with which this study is con- 
cerned, These families have settled across the tracks away 
from the station stop because the one family originally settled 
there. Relatives and friends subsequently joined the settle- 
ment. Leasburg is the most recent of the eight hamlets and 
villages studied, having been in existence only about thirty 
years, a relatively short time in comparison to Doha Ana, 
which has existed for approximately a hundred years 

Attention can now be given to a description of the eight 
villages and hamlets and of the characteristics of their inhab- 
itants at the present time. 

Agencies and Institutions 

The number and kinds of agencies and institutions found 
In the eight selected hamlets and villages are important for 
an Interpretation of the social organization of these centers. 
Considerable significance has been given to the presence of 
agencies and institutions In various types of locality groups by 
rural sociologists who have attempted to explain the function- 
ing of these groups. In the next chapter the writer will attempt 
to show that the presence of different agencies and institutions 
in the Spanish-America.n villages and hamlets selected for study 
is not a major factor in explaining the social organization of 
these centers. At this point it will be sufficient briefly to enu- 
merate the various agencies and institutions which are found 
today in the eight villages and hamlets. 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of the centers 
is the absence of many of the agencies and institutions deemed 
essential to meet even minimum needs. Dona Ana, the largest 
of the centers,* has the largest number of agencies and insti- 
tutions. There are two grocery stores, one general merchan- 
dise store, one blacksmith shop, a pool hall, a cotton gin, 
one school, and two churches. The rest of the centers are not 
so well supplied. Berino has one local grocery, a church, and 
a handball court. Chamberino has a general merchandise store, 
a school, and a church, Placitas has a local grocery, a pool hall, 

Table j for the popiilatton el the centen. 

' p 
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a church, and a handball court. Rodey has a local grocery, a 
bar, a school, and a church. Old Picacho has a pool hall and a 
handball court. Leasburg and Angostura have no agencies 
or institutions of any kind. 


Structure 

There is no uniformity of structure to be noticed in the 
hamlets and villages studied. For the most part the centers 
are laid out into blocks with a few cross streets. These streets 
are merely sand roads that ran through the centers. In some 
cases the houses are scattered at the edge of the hamlets and 
villages without regard to streets or roads. The hamlet of 
Rodey is the only one of the centers which has deviated from 
the general tj’pc of structure. Tt has a square, or plaza, in the 
center and the Catholic church is located on the plaza. On the 
whole the physical structure of the centers may be said to con- 
sist of a few streets with the houses built right up to the edge 
of the streets. The outstanding physical feature of the centers 
is the fact that in the most cases the houses are built sc that 
they touch the next house. In other v/erds, the whole side of a 
street within a block may consist of a solid line of dv/ellings. 
This, as will be shown later, is, in part, an outgrowth of family 
solidarity. 

Population Characteristics 

Description and analysis of the characteristics of the pop- 
ulation of the centers studied have been limited to those factors 
which were deemed most important and which help to interpret 
the social-cultural processes which determine the social organ- 
ization of the centers. These factors include the number and 
size of households, age and sex distribution, marital status, 
type of household, and educational and occupational status. 

Number of Households 

Altogether there are 506 households and 1,423 persons in 
the eight selected villages and hamlets. The centers range in 
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size from 42 persons in Leasburg to 452 persons in Dona Ana. 
The average number of households in each center is slightly 
more than thirty-eight and there is an average of 178 persons 
in each center. 

Data were not obtained for quite all of the households in 
the centers, primarily because of unv/illingness of the heads 
of some households to give the desired information. Even so, 
it was possible to obtain data for 297 out of the 306 house- 
holds, or for approximately 97 per cent of the total number. 
The distribution of the households included in this study, by 
the race or nationality of head, is shown for each center in 
Table 5. An exatnination of this table shows the predominance 
of Spanish- American households, 80.2 per cent falling in this 
category. Of the remainder, 8,4 per cent are Anglo-American, 
2.<| per cent Negro and Japanese. The Negro households are 
all in Berino, and the Japanese household in Old Picacho. 
Three of the centers — Angostura, Chamberino, and Leasburg 
— consist of Spanish-Americans altogether. The centers with 
the largest proportion of Anglo-American households are the 
villages of Dona Ana and Placitas, with 12.9 and 15.7 per cent, 
respectively. 

TABLE 5 

NirMBBH ASOi DISTR’BIJTIOH or HcOSEHCU>£ iNCCUaBD IK S'lUBY or E'OKT 
Selected Villages akd Hamlets, sy Center and by Race or 
NationaliTic oe HeaD, 


Center 

Total 

No. % 

Spanish- 

American 

No. % 

Anglo- 
American 
No. %. 

Other 
No. % 

All centers 

*97 

:oao 

a«S 

Sp.a 

35 

8.4 

7 

34 

Angostura 


X00.0 


rw.Q 

— 1 

... 



Berino 

3 « 

100.0 

*5 

8e.S 

1 

2.8 

fit 

So*7 

Chamberino 

20 

100*0 

25 

roo.0 


— 


— 

DoSs Ana 

tot 

100.0 

38 

S7.1 




— 

Leasburg 

tt 

100.0 

u 

1GG.0 


.... 


— - 

Old PIcauhu 

19 

100.0 

iZ 

94.7 


— 

it 

5*3 

FlacUas 

5 * 

100.0 

45 

84 .J 

S 

t$.r 



Rodey 

44 

loao 

41 

93 -* 

3 

6.3 

— 



* TJtsre^ ar« 306 hoasehoids ia the eicht centers but data could not be ob- 
tained for mine ol them. These nine households eonsUt of one family in Placitas, 
one in Serfno, one in Dofia Ana, one family and one single jierson in Leasburg, 
and three families and one single person in Rodey. 
tKegro. 
t Japanese, 
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The number of households studied in all the centers com- 
bined, by race or nationality, and sex of head, may be seen in 
Table 6. This table shows that a female member is the head 
in a considerable number of the Spanish-American households. 
Of the 265 households in this cultural group, 41, or 15.5 per 
cent, have a woman as head. The prominence of women in the 
Spanish-American culture is seen somewhat from these data. 
In many cases a woman is the head of the household because 
the household consists of a broken family with the husband 
absent as the result of death or marital discord (Table 10). 
Yet, in spite of the inclusion of broken families, the importance 
of female leadership must not be overlooked. 


TABtE 6 

Number oi' Housevolds Includeb iw Study of Eight Selected Viilagsb 
AND Hamlets, by Race or Nationality and Sex of Head, 19J9 


Race or 
nationality 

Total 

Mai'* 

head 

Female 

head 

Total 

*97 

*54 

43 

Spanish-American 



4* 

Anglo-American 

*5 


s 

Negro 

6 

6 

— 

Other • 

t 

t 

— 


• Jepanese. 


Table 5 shows the distribution of the households by the 
race or nationality of the head. Comparable data for the 
persons included in these households are found in Table 7, A 
comparison of the data in the two tables indicates that the dis- 
tribution of the persons in the households in the different racial 
or neclonallty groups is approximately the same as the distribu- 
tion of the heads of households with respect to race cr national- 
ity. Thus, 89.8 per cent or all persons arc Spaaish-Americans. 
9.2 per cent Anglo-Americans, and i.o per cent Negro and Jap- 
anese. 

Size of Household 

The average size of household for the total sample and 
in each center is shown in Table 8. According to this tabic, the 
average size of household for all the centers is 4,7 persons. 
There is some variation among the different centers but the 
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variation is.not great. The small average size of households 
for Leasburg may be explained by the fact that there are only 
eleven households in this center. 

With respect to the different racial or nationality groups, 
there Is little difference in the average size of household. Both 

TABLE 7 


NuMBBfc AHC DisrRrauTiON of TERaoNs Included in Stud? of Eight 
Selected Villages and Hamlets, by Race or Nationality, 19J9* 


Center 

Total 

No. % 

Spanish- 

Araerican 

No. % 

Anglo- 
American 
No. % 

Other 
No. % 

All centers 

1390 

100.0 


S 9.3 

It* 

9.a 

44 

10 

Angostura 

<9 

100.0 

69 

100.0 





Berino 

t +7 

100.0 

122 

83.0 

4 

2.7 

2lt 

14.3 

Chamberino 

10a 

100.0 

102 

100.0 

— 




Dona Ana 

417 

1000 

396 

83.6 

SI 

*14 

— 

— 

Leasburg 

38 

100.0 

38 

100.0 


— 


— 

Old Picacho 

102 

100.0 

99 

97.1 



3t 

2.9 

Placitas 

8J8 

100.0 

ZIO 

81.4 


tS.6 



Rodey 

227 

100.0 

3 Z 2 

934 

IS 

6.6 

— 

— 


*The total number of persons shown in this table for some centers is slight- 
ly less than the total number of persons in the centers. This is due to the fact 
that data could not be obtained for all the households in some centers. Altogether 
there Were thirty-three persons for tvhom data were not obtained. Five of these 
live in Placitas, five in Berino, five in Dona Ana, four in Leasburg, and four- 
teen in Rodey. 
t Negro, 
t Japanese. 

T.ABLR ? 


Aver.age Size of Househoui in Eight Selected Villages 
AND Hamlets, BY Center, *035 


Center 

Number 

of 

households 

Number 

of 

persons 

Average 
size of 
household 

All centers 

» 9 ? 

*390 

4*7 

Angostura 

*5 

69 

4.6 

Berino 

36 

*47 

4.x 

Chamberino 

ao 

103 

S-x 

Dofin Ana 

lOI 

447 

4-4 

Leasburg 

a* 

38 

3 'S 

Old picacho 

*9 

102 

S 4 

Placitas 

5 * 

258 

S.x 

Rtidey 

‘ 44 

237 

5.2 
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the Spatiish-American and the Anglo-American households 
average 4.7 persons. There are on the average 3.6 persons in 
each of the six Negro households. The one Japanese house- 
hold consists of three persons. 


Aye and Sex Diitnbution 

The heads of the Spanish-American households are, on 
the average, a little younger than the heads of the Anglo- 
American households. The average age of all household heads 
is 46.5 years, of the Spanish-American heads, 46.1 years, and 
of the Anglo-American, 50.1 years. The older average age 
of the Anglo-American heads may be due in part to the smaller 
proportion of the total in the group, but the difierence in age 
is largely explained by the fact that these families are for the 
most part of a veiy low economic status and may be assumed 
to have moved to these Spanish-American centers after having 
failed at endeavors elsev/here. Most of the Anglo-American 
families have resided in the centers a shorter period of time 
than the Spanish-American families. 

The age and sex distribution of the total population in the 
selected villages and hamlets is shown in Figure 6 . A compar- 
ison of Figure 6 with Figure a, which gives a graphic picture 
of the age and sex distribution of the total population in Doha 
Ana County in 1930, shows considerable similarity between the 
two distributions. Some of the discrepancies between the two 
distributions is due to the relatively small number of persons 
included in this study. 

The number of males per one hundred females in the cen- 
ters corresponds closely to that of the total rural* nonfarm pop- 
ulation of Doha Ana County in 1930. Table 9 gives the number 
of males per one hundred females in each center. The sex ratio 
for all centers is 106,8, while for the rural-nonfarm population 
of Dona Ana County in. 1930 it was lot-i. The variation in 
the ratio between the various centers is not as great as might 
have been expected in view of the relatively small number cf 
persons in some of the centers. The only extreme variations 
are Bermo with a sex ratio of x%i 7 and Charaberinc with a 
sex ratio of 88.9 
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TABLE 9 

Males per One Hundred Females in Eight Selected Villages 
AND Hamlets, by Center, 1939 


Center 

Males 

Females 

Males 
per 100 
females 

All centers 

7 t 8 

672 

106.8 

Angostura 

3 S 

34 

X02.9 

Berino 

81 

66 

122.7 

Chamberino 

48 

54 

88-9 

Dour Ana 

Z32 

ate 

IQ7.9 

Leasburg 

20 

18 

1:1.1 

Old Ficacho 

53 

49 

I08.2 

PHcir!" 

'34 

:24 

loS.) 

Rodey 


1 12 

102.7 


Marital Status 


The marital status of the heads of the households included 
in the study is shown in Table 10, There are eleven heads, or 
3.7 per' cent, who are single persons. More important is the 
high proportion of widowed heads. The explanation for this 
condition is partly found when the group is broken down by 
sex. More than four-fifths of the female heads are widows, 
while only 8.7 per cent of the male heads are widowers It is 
to be expected that the proportion of widowed heads in the 
female group would be high, since the wife of the male head 
in the majority of the cases assumes the headship upon the 
death of her husband. All in all, the 19.2 per cent of widowed 
heads, both males and females, does not indicate a marked 
tendenq'- to remarry. Very few of the heads are divorced or 
separated. 

TABLE to 

M.arit.al Status or Heads of Hodseholds in Eight Sblscted Villages 
AND Hamlets, by Sex of Head, 1939 
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A common belief is that Spanish-Americans tend to marry 
more than do Anglo-Americans. Data obtained in this study 
do not bear out this assumption. Table ii gives the marital 
status of the population fifteen years of age and over in the 
centers studied for each sex. The percentage distributions 
shown in this tabic are very similar to those which characterize 
the population of the same age group for New Mexico as a 
whole.® The marital status cf the New Mexico population in 
turn is very similar to that for the United States.® However, 
while the Spanish-Americans, on the basis of data obtained, 
do not marry more than do the Anglo-Americans, there is some 
evidence that they marry earlier. 

TABLE 

Maritai, Status of Popolatioh Fifteen Years of Age asb Over F.!Cht 
Selected Villages and Hamlets, bt Sex, 1939 


Total Males Females 

Marital status Number % Number % Numbei* % 
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z 
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2 
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6 

».s 
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Related to marital status and to the problems of this study 
is the type of households. Mobility, family solidarity, educa- 
tional problems, economic security, and other factors are 
affected by the type of household. Data on the type of house- 
holds in the eight selected villages and hamlets are presented 
in Table 12. Nearly 10 per cent of all the households consist 
of Only one person, and slightly over 10 per cent consist of 
husband and wife. The most common type of household is 
the one consisting of husband, wife, and children under sixteen 
years of age, slightly more than one third of all the households 
coming in this category. This group will, In all likelihood, tend 
to be less mobile than some of the other types of households. 
The presence of children will center interests more in the fara- 

s CA FUteufttli CtnsiiB of the United State*, Popvlatim BulUl’m, Second Se- 
ries, l^ew Mexico, p. n, 

* Cf. Fifteen^ Census of the United' States, Vot 111, Part I, ?, t%. 
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ily as a group. Problems of education will be of greater concern 
to the group than to the other type of households. Economic 
security will be more of a problem because of the absence of 
productive workers other than the head. Somewhat the same 
problems face the group of households with children both un- 
der and over sixteen years of age, la.i per cent of the total, 
but these problems are less important because of the presence 
of children sixteen years of age and over. These children have 
reached the age when productive labor is possible, when school 
attendance drops off, and v/hen movement aw'ay from the home 
and from the center is more likely. The influence of the last 
of these three factors is seen in the small proportion of house- 
holds, 4.4 per cent, consisting of husband, wife, and children 
sixteen years of age and over. 

Slightly over one-eighth of all the households are made up 
of parents, children, and other relatives, and in a few cases of 
uiu-elated persons. The presence of this type of household in 
a proportion as large as exists is an indication of family solid- 
arity. On the other hand, nearly as large a proportion, 12.8 
per cent, of the households consist of broken families. This 

TABLE iz 


Tws or HouasHOiss in Eight SELECTKn Viuagss and HAMim, 
BY Race ob Nayionauty ov Head, 1939 
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*A singlet person here is one person Hving alone regardless of marital 


t An mgmereted family consists of a biological family and other relatives, 
and in a few instances unrelated persons. 

J All of these are Negro households except one Japanese broken family. 
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group faces special problems of economic security since most 
of them consist of families where the father is missing. 

Educational Status 

Table 13 shows the educational status of the household 
heads by the sex of the head. A glance at this table immediate- 
ly indicates the lev/ education of the household heads, especially 
of the female heads. Of the male heads, 22.8 per cent have 
received no schooling, but of the female heads, 41.9 per cent, 
or nearly twice as great a proportion, have received no school- 
ing. Approximately one-third of both the male and the female 
heads have been in school from one to four years. About the 
same proportion of male heads have been in school from five to 
eight years but only slightly more than one-eighth of the female 
heads have attended school this much. Only fifteen out of the 
254 male heads have attended high school and six of these 
are . 4 j)glo- Americans, The one female head having attended 
high school is also Anglo-American. Thus, only eight of the 
265 Spanisfa-A.mcrican heads, or 3.0 per cent, have attended 
school beyond the eighth grade, and these only in high school. 
In general, the educational status of the Anglo-American heads 
is higher than that of the Spanish-American heads. 

The wives of the male household heads have a higher edu- 
cational status than do either the male or the female heads. 
Only slightly mors than one-tenth have had no schooling at ali, 

TABLE r3 

EDtit'Atioiru. Status us Ktaus of Households in EtuHt Selected Villages 
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while nearly two-fifths have attended school from five to eight 
years and one-tenth have attended high school. The Spanish- 
American wives who have attended high school constitute 6.2 
per cent of all the Spanish-American wives, while the Anglo- 
American wives with the same educational status constitute 
3C.4 per cent of ail the Anglo-American wives. On the whole 
the educational status of the Anglo American wives is higher 
than that of the Spanish-American wives 

Educational attainment on the part of th; children under 
sixteen years of age, regardless of sex and race or nationalit}'. 
is shown in Table 14. The last column in this table shows the 
average grade completed by children of specified ages. Judged 
by the standard that a child of seven should have completed 
the first grade, a child of eight the second grade, and so on, 
the educational attainment of the children is low in the centers 
studied. In other word.?, there is evidence of educatio-nal re- 
tardation. The degree of retardation tends to inci’ease as the 
age increases. Thus, the average grade completed is only 6.3 
for the children fifteen years of age. 

The preceding discussion of the educational status of the 
Spauish-Americans in the eight villages and hamlets has iadi- 
cated that only a few members of this cultural group have 
attended or are attending high school. This is a manifestation 


TABLE X4 

Grades Completed by Children Under Sixteen in Eight Selected 
Villages and Hamlets, by Age, 1939 
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of the situation characteristic for Dona Ana County as a whole. 
The proportion of Spanish-Americans in the county, according 
to estimates based on the school census, is nearly two-thirds of 
the total population. Enrollment of Spanish- American chil- 
dren in the elementary schools m recent years has been in ap- 
proximately the same proportion to the total elementary school 
population. On the other hand, only about one-fourth of the 
high school enrollment over the same period has consisted of 
Spanish-Americans. In other words. Spanish- American chil- 
dren do not continue in high school to the same extent that do 
Anglo-American children. This is particularly true with respect 
to the Spanish-American children from the open-country areas 
and from the small villages and hamlets. 

The data indicating a low educational status on the part of 
the people in the villages and hamlets studied are substantiated 
fay data on illiteracy for Dona Ana County as a whole. In 1930 
the proportion of illiterates ten years old and over in the total 
population was exceeded in only six of the thirty-one counties 
in the Slate, Of these six counties, five were the counties with 
the largest proportion of Indians. In Dona Ana County, ihe 
percentage of illiterates ten years old and over was 1 6.5 for the 
total population, 7.+ for the urban population (Las Cruces), 
t8.8 for the rural- farm population, and 19.3 for the rural-non- 
farm population.’' 


Occupational Status 

This study is concerned with the nature of social organiza- 
tion in selected Spamsh-Arnerkan. villages, and hamlets and of 
the social -cultural processes determining such social organiza- 
tion. An important matter In this connection is the occupational 
status of the households in these centers, since the type of so- 
cial organization which exists and the nature of the processes 
involved will depend on the type of work in which these people 
engage. Table if presents the occupational distribution of the 
heads of the households. 

The importance of agrinilturaJ activity for the household 
beads is at once made evident by Table 15. Over half of all 

1 1 >«ta obtainsd from tbe ViftcutUi Censas of the IFnitod States, *930, 
l/Uhn Bidtekn, Second Scries, New Mexico, pp. r^-at. 
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TABLE IS 

Occupational Status op Heads op Households in Eight Selected Villages 

AND HamLETSj by RACE OE NATIONALITY OF HeAD, 1939 
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heads are on some step of the agricultural ladder. One-sixth of 
the heads have no occupation. This last point calls for some 
explanation. The heads in this group are mainly female heads, 
and the rest are male heads too old to work. In a large pro- 
portion of these cases direct relief is obtained. When the forty- 
nine heads with no occupation are subtracted from the total 
number of heads, it is found that of the remaining 248, the 1 60, 
or 64.5 per cent, are connected with agriculture. 

The importance of the data on the proportion of all the 
heads associated with farming at some level must be stressed- 
Of the per cent of the heads in this group, only 9,8 per 
cent are farm owners and only 6.4 per cent are farm tenants, 
while all the rest are farm laborers. This is especially impor- 
tant in view of the fact thit at one time many of the inhabitants 
of the centers owned a small piece of land which they farmed- 
Furthermore, the large proportion of common laborers is a 
relatively recent development. This group finds work mostly 
in Las Cruces, Hatch, and Anthony, Or on WPA projects. In 
short, agricultural labor and ■eommon labor, and to a limited 
extent farm tenancy, have supplanted farm ownership. This 
rha.nge has affected the economic security of the inhabitants of 
the centers, and the loss of farm ownership has tended to make 
for the concentration of former farm owmers In the villages 
and hamlets. 
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Housing Facilities 

The habits of people and the attitudes they take toward 
some of the problems which confront them are conditioned by 
the way in which they live. Toward this end brief reference 
will be made below to the type and size of dwelling, the type 
of household tenure, heating facilities, lighting facilities, sani- 
tary facilities, and refrigeration. 

Type and Size of Dwelling 

The one outstanding characteristic of the type of dwellings 
in which the people live is the preponderance of adobe struc- 
tures. This type of structure is quite definitely an adaptation 
to the geographical environment. There is no timber in the 
area except a few cottonwood trees along the Rio Grande, and 
the early settlers found it necessary to utilize some other mate- 
rial than wood for their dwellings. The result has been the 
utilization of a heavy clay which is found in most parts of the 
valley. This clay is used in various ways to construct dwellings, 
but the most common practice has been and still is to make 
adobe bricks out of the clay. These bricks are approximately 
nine inches wide, twelve inches long, and three or four inches 
thick. They are made by mixing the clay with straw and water, 
the straw being used for the purpose of binding the clay to- 
gether. When the mixture is prepared it is poured into molds, 
and the bricks that are formed are then dried in the sun. In 
this manner a material for the construction of dwellings is ob- 
tained v/ithout much direct cash outlay. The main item involved 
is labor. As a consequence adobe dwellings can be constructed 
at a low cost, a factor essential to the majority of the Spanish- 
Amcricans in the area. Once the bricks have been made or 
acquired, the construciion of a dwelling is a relatively simple 
matter. The Q'pical dwelling is a Eat-roofed, one-story struc- 
ture with few rooms and a minimum number of doors and 
windows to simplify construction and keep down costs. There 
are some variations in the type of adobe structures built, but 
the majority of the adobe dwellings are of the type that has 
been described. For the most part the structures have dirt 
Eoors, 
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Of the 297 households included in this study, 275, or 92.6 
per cent, live in adobe structures without any outside finish, 
and 16, or 5.4 per cent, live in adobe dwellings with a stucco 
finish. Thus, 98 per cent of the households live in adobe struc- 
tures. Of the remaining six households, five live in wood 
houses, and one lives in a house made of cement. The dwellings 
are very small in relation to the number of persons that reside 
in them. Tv^^o-fifths of the dwellings are two room structures 
and slightly over one-tenth of the structures have only one 
room. There is an average of 2.8 rooms per dwelling, while 
the average size of household is 4.7 persons (Table 8). Such 
a crowded condition gives some conception of the mode of liv- 
ing of these people. 


Type of Household Tenure 

Nearly two-thirds of the dwellings are owned by the head 
of the household. Slightly over one-fifth arc rented. The re- 
mainder live in houses which they use in return for care and 
upkeep, which they obtain in payment for some service, which 
are lent to them, or which are owned by some relative. 

The large proportion of the houses owned by the head of 
the household calls for some explanation. Two types of own- 
ership prevail. In one instance the household owns both the 
bouse and the land on which it is built. In this category' are 
found largely the older settlers in the centers. They' have either 
purchased the land and built a house on it, or both the land 
and the house have been acquired through inheritance, usually 
from the parents of either the head or the wife of the head. 
The other type of ownership is that in which the people of the 
household claim ownership to the house but not to the land 
on which it is built. Such an arrangement may seem strange to 
one not acquainted with the customs of the Spanish-Araericans; 
but to them it is quite a reasonable arrangement, and upon ex- 
amination it is found to be so. The houses are built upon the 
family lot. The head of the larger family group retains own- 
ership of the land but the houses built by other members of the 
family are the property of these members. In a number of in- 
stances this arrangement was stressed by the persons inter- 
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viewed. Such a system grows out of the family solidarity which 
prevails among the Spanish-Americans. In turn it explains why 
the dwellings in many instances are grouped closely together. 
Since a lot has only limited size, the construction of additional 
dwellings necessitates crowding of the dwellings. 

Heating Facilities 

Merc than five out of every six households use kitchen 
stoves for healing. The fuel for their purpose is primarily 
wood, obtained by gathering mesquite roots and branches on 
the mesas, and by picking up scrap lumber whenever possible. 
Ten per cent of the households use oil for heating. The re- 
mainder have coal stoves or a fireplace. However, quantita- 
tive data on heating facilities do not give a complete picture. 
The fact is that among most Spanish-Americans the heating 
facilities are used mainly for cooking, even though the climate 
during the winter does necessitate some heat for comfort. The 
economic status of this cultural group in the majority of in- 
stances does rot permit any expenditure for fuel except for the 
purpose of cooking and in many cases does not permit it even 
for this purpose. 

Lighting Facilities 

Over five-sixths of the households use kerosene lamps for 
lighting and one-eighth use electricity. One household uses a 
gasoline lamp. Of the thirty-seven households using electricity, 
twenty-six are in the village of Dona Ana. The other eleven 
households are distributed among four centers. Three centers 
have no electric faciliries at all, although such facilities could 
be obtained from transmission lines running past these centers. 
Again the explanation is found in the low economic status of 
the inhabitants. 

Sanitary Facilities 

Nearly qj per cent of the households have outdoor toilets 
while 4 per cent have no facilities of any sort. The condition 
of sanitation in the centers presents a serious problem. V/hat 
‘ facilities do exist arc very primitive structures and located in 
such a maimer that the health of the inhabitants suffers through 
contamination of the water supply and of the food. 
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Type of Water Supply 

Of the 297 households, 50.5 per cent get their water sup- 
ply from hand pumps, 14.5 per cent from open wells, lo.i per 
cent from their neighbors, and 18.9 per cent from springs. The 
remainder get it by various means. The households getting 
their water from springs all reside in Berino and Rodey. This 
water has to be bought, and two prices prevail, one price if the 
water is delivered and another if the households get it them- 
selves. 

Refrigeration 

There are practically no households with refrigeration fa- 
cilities in the eight hamlets and villages. Only eight households 
altogether have such facilities, which include three ice and five 
electric refrigerators. These households, with one exception, 
are those which have a store or a bar. 


TkANSJPORTAIION Commu^iication 

The means of transportation used by the households stud- 
ied are shown in Table 16. The most outstanding fact revealed 
by the data presented in this table is the large proportion of 
the households which have no means of transportation. Nearly 
half of the households are in this group. Here again it is a 
matter of inability to afford such luxury. It it true that some 
of the households would have no great use for transportation 
facilities, but a desire to have them nevertheless prevails. As 
it is, slightly over one-third of the households have automobiles 
of their own, usually rather dilapidated vehicles. A few own 
trucks and a cew have arrangements either to rent cars from 
their neighbors or to use the car of some relative. Altogether 
the means of transportation may be regarded as quite limited 
among the households in the centers. 

Communication facilities arc even more limited than trans« 
portation facilities. Only one center, Doha Ana, has telephone 
facilities, a."id the three households in this center that do have 
such facilities are engaged in some business enterprise. Forty- 
three of the 297 households have radios. Of these, twenty-five 
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TABLE i6 

Means of Transportatioh Used sr Households in Eight Selected 
Villages and Hamlets, 1939 
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are in Dona Ana. Publications are subscribed to or bought by 
only a few of the households. Nine Spanish-American and nine 
Anglo-American households have a daily newspaper. Ten of 
the Spanish-Amcrican households subscribe to a weekly news- 
paper. Eight Spanish-American households subscribe to a 
magazine and five Anglo-American families subscribe to one 
or more magazines. Thus, only tv/enty-neven, or 10,2 per cent, 
of the Spanish-American households receive some publication, 
as compared to fourteen, or 56.0 per cent of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can households. Most of the households in the villages and 
hamlets studied receive their mail by going to a post office, al- 
though a few of the families in Dona Ana receive their mail on 
a rural free delivery route. The majority of the Dona Ana res- 
idents receive their mail at the village post office. In Angostura, 
Placitas, and Rodey, the inhabitants get their mail in Hatch. 
The residents of Berino and Chamberino call for their mail 
at post offices in stores located on highways about a mile from 
each Center. Postal facilities for Old Picscho are located at 
Fairacres, and the residents of Leasburg get their mail at a 
store on the highway about half a mile aw'ay, where it is left 
by the rural mail carrier. 


Services 

Reference has been made in a previous section to the 
scarcity of institutions and agencies in most of the centers in- 
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eluded in this study. The question therefore arises as to where 
the inhabitants of the centers go for various services which 
may not be available in the centers. Before an attempt is made 
to answer this question, it is necessary to call attention to the 
fact that the demands of the inhabitants are quite limited from 
the standpoint of services. There are, of course, the church 
and the school to be considered. The remaining services, other 
than any that might center around recreational activity, are 
restricted mainly to medical services, clothing, groceries, gaso- 
line and oil. and auto repair. Legal services are seldom required 
by any of the people. The economic status of the group elim- 
inates the need for banking services. Yet, in spite of the limited 
requiremencs, it is found that the centers do not meet the needs 
of their inhabitants. 

The children of Angostura and Rodey attend the elemen- 
tary school located at Rodey, and those of Placitas attend the 
Hatch municipal elementary school. The Hatch High School 
draws what few high school children there are in these three 
centers. The Catholic church at Rodey serves the inhabitants 
of both Rodey and Angostura and in some measure also the 
inhabitants of Placitas, since there is only a Catholic chapel 
at that place. Hatch is the service center for all the economic 
needs of the inhabitants of Angostura, and primarily so for 
those of Rodey and Placitas. In each of these tv/o centers, 
however, there is a small grocery store which supplies part of 
the groceries for some of the households in these centers. Most 
of the groceries in both centers arc obtained in Hatch. This 
village also provides medical facilities for the Inhabitants of 
the three centers. 

Dona Ana has a large elementary school which is attended 
by the children of the village Children attending high school 
go to Las Cruces. The Catholic and Spanish Methodist 
churches in Dona Ana serve practically all of the households 
which have any religious affiliations, except for a few Anglo- 
American familie.s that attend church in Las Cruces. Medical 
.services and clothing are in almost all instances obtained in Las ^ 
Cruces. The majority of the households buy their groceries 
in Dona Ana and most of the remaining households obtain this 
item in Las Cruces. Four-fifths of the owners of automobiles 
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buy their gas and oil in Doha Ana, but nearly all have their auto 
repair work done in Las Cruces. 

The few children of school age in Lcasburg attend school 
at Hill. People attending church go either to Doha Ana or Las 
Cruces or both. Medical services and clothing are in all in- 
stances obtained in Las Cruces. Half of the households 
purchase their groceries in Las Cruces, while the other half 
obtain them at an open-country store on the highway about 
half a mile from the center. 

There is no grade school at Old Picacho; instead, the chil- 
dren attend the school at Fairacres, some two miles distant. 
There are no high school students at present in Old Picacho 
but the center is in the Las Cruces Union High School area. 
Most of the inhabitants attend church at the Catholic church 
in Las Cruces, although a few families do go to Mesilla. Med- 
ical facilities and all economic services are obtained in Las 
Cruces. A few families buy their groceries in Fairacres. 

The Spanish-Amcrican children in Berino attend an elemen- 
tary school located on the highway about a mile from the 
center. The Negro children attend school at Vado, There are 
no children from Berino attending high school at present, but 
the center is in the service area of the Valley High School lo- 
cated west of Anthony. The Spanisb-Americans attend the 
Catholic church in Berino and the Negro families attend church 
at Vado. Anthony provides medical facilities. With respect 
to. clothing and groceries, Berino differs from the other centers 
in that the households in this center are served by several other 
centers as well as by the grocery store in Berino. The local 
grocery serves about one-third of the families entirely, but the 
rest either buy part or all of their groceries at other centers, 
particularly La Mesa and Vado. Both of these centers are 
located a considerable distance away but send a truck to Berino 
to take orders to be delivered later. Clothing is bought at vari- 
ous neighboring centers, especially at La Mesa, and in the city 
of El Paso. Gaa and oil arc obtained at the highway. 

At Charaberino there is an elememary school and also a 
Catholic church, which serve the population. Chamberino is 
in the Valley High School area. Medical services are obtained 
both at Anthony and in El Paso. Clothing is bought almost 
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entirely in El Paso. Most of the families buy their groceries 
in Chamberino, but some also purchase groceries in Anthony 
and El Paso. Gas and oil are purchased both in Chamberino 
and Anthony. The influence of the proximity to El Paso is no- 
ticeable with respect to the services used by the inhabitants of 
Chamberino. The same is true to a lesser degree in Berino. 
These tvm centers, located in the southern part of the country, 
are quite definitely within the El Paso trade area. 


Sociability and Recheation 

There are no social organizations in tlie population centers 
studied. Recreational and sociability activities take place out- 
side any organizational framework. The most important 
activities are visiting, dancing, and attending motion pictures. 
Of the 297 households, 249, or five out of six, reported that 
their memliers go visiting. Because of the importance of this 
aspect of sociability it will be disinissed more in detail in the 
following paragraph. Next in importance is dancing. One 
hundred and two households, nearly one-third of the total, 
iuve a member or members who go to dances. The dances at- 
tended are held in the centers where the participants live in 
neighboring centers. This type of recreation is recognized as 
playing an important part in the interests of the Spanish- 
Americans and this view is substantiated by information ob- 
tained in this study. Seventy-eight households reported a mem- 
ber or members attending motion pictures. Movie-goers from 
Rodey, Angostura, and Placitas go to Hatch ; those from Leas- 
burg, Dona Ana, and Old Picacho go to Las Cruces; and those 
from Berino and Chamberino go to Anthony. Other activities 
engaged in are athletics, parties, and pool or billiards, although 
only fourteen, twelve, and nine households, respectively, re- 
ported a member or members participati.ng in these activities. 

The visiting done by the households which reported such 
activity is mostly with other households in a given center. Of 
the 249 households reporting that they go visiting, 147, or 
three out of five, visit only in their own hamlet or village. Of 
the remainder, thirty-seven visit in one or more centers besides 
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the one in which they reside. The rest visit in from one to 
three centers outside their own. In practically all cases the 
visiting outside a village or hamlet was done in nearby centers. 
While quantitative data were not obtained as to the reason 
for visiting, information gained during the interviews suggests 
that visiting in other centers, to a large degree, is with relatives 
or former residents. 


Mobility 

Preceding sections of this chapter have shown that the eight 
hamlets and villagco which are included in this study are largely 
inhabited by Spanish-Americans of low economic status. This 
low economic status Is reflected in the manner in which they 
are forced to live. Inadequate housing and lack of household 
conveniences are the rule. Transportation and communication 
facilities are ac a minimum. Institutional, medical, and economic 
services are few in most of the centers and those available in 
other centers are utilized only to a limited degree Such a sit- 
uation raises the question as to whether the population of the 
centers is stable enough to warrant better conditions. It Is 
a well-known fact that localities with a highly mobile popula- 
tion suffer from both a social and an economic standpoint. If 
there is considerable populacioa movement in and out of the 
centers studied, then perhaps this might be a partial explana- 
tion of prevailing conditions. Some measure of the stabilitj' 
of the population must therefore be obtained. 

Length of Residence in Centers 

One way of getting at the amount of stabihtj' of the popu- 
lation with respect to movement can be obtained by noting the 
number of years which the heads of the households have re- 
sided in the centers. The heads whose years of residence are 
known have resided in the center in which they live on an aver- 
age of a8.8 years. Approximately one-sixth have lived in the 
centers less than five years but nearly as large a proportion 
have lived there fifty years or more. However, in order to get 
an accurate picture of the number of years the heads have lived 
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in the villages and hamlets, it is necessary to consider the racial 
or nationality groups separately. The Spanish-American heads 
have had a longer period of residence than the Anglo-American 
heads, the average being 31.3 and 8.5 years, respectively. Even 
this relatively low average for the Anglo-American heads is 
higher than Vi^arrujited, bdcause the Anglo-American heads in- 
clude one widow who was born in one of the centers and has 
lived there for sixty-nine years. When this individual is ex- 
cluded the average length of residence for the Anglo-American 
heads is 5,8 years. Two-thirds of the Anglo-American heads 
and all of the Negro heads have lived in the centers less than 
five years. 

It thus appears that, judged by the average length of res- 
idence, the Spanish-Amccican household heads have tended to 
stay in the centers instead of moving away, since the age dis- 
tribution of the total population in the centers is quite normal. 

Place of Birth 

Another measure of the mobility of the population of the 
centers in ciuestion is to ascertain the place of birth. This in- 
formation for the heads of the households may be found in 
Table 17. The data in this table give further evidence of the 
lack of Inobility of the population in that a large proportion 
of the heads were born in the center of their present residence. 
There is, however, a considerable difference between the 
Spanish-American and the Anglo-American heads in this re- 
spect, Of the former, 43.4 per cent reported birth in their 
present residence, while only one of the latter so reported. 
Furthermore, 18.8 per cent of the Spanish American heads, 
but none of the Anglo-American, were born in some other 
center in Dona Ana County than the one where they now 
reside. Thus, 62, a per cent of the Spanish-American heads 
were born in Dona Ana County. Only 5,7 per cent of the 
heads of this cultural group were born in some other county 
in New Mexico and 5.7 per cent in states other than Nev/ 
Mexico. On the other hand. 92.0 per cent of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican heads and all of the Negro heads were born in other 
states. Of the Spanish-American heads, sixty-nine, or 26.0 per 
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TABLE 17 

Place of Birth of Heads of Households im Eight Selected Villages 
AND Hamlets, by Race or Nationality, 1939 
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* All born in Mexico. 

t Six Negroes born in other states and one person born in Japan. 


cent were born in Mexico. From these data it will be seen tliac 
the majority of the Spanish-American heads have always lived 
in the center in which they now reside or have come from rela- 
tively short distances from within the county, while the major- 
ity of the Anglo-American heads have come from other states. 
Thus, it cannot be .said that the Spanish-Amcrican heads have 
been characterized by any great degree of mobility. 

For comparative purposes it is of interest to note the place 
of birth of all the residents of the centers studied (Table 18) 
As would be expected, the proportion of all residents born in 
the place of their present residence is considerably greater than 
the proportion of household heads reporting such a place of 
birth, since the children of the households v/culd be more likely 
to be born in the place of residence than would the heads of 
households. Thus, it was found that 64.1 per cent of all the 
Spanish-American residents were born at their present residence 
as compared with 43.4 per cent of the heads in the same cul- 
tural group. A smaller proportion of all the Spanish-American 
residents were born elscv/hera in Dona Ana County. Naturally, 
the proportion of all the Spanish-American residents born out- 
side the United. States — that is, in Mexico— -was much smaller 
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TABLE iS 


Place or Birth of All Reeidehts in Eight Selected Villager and 
Hamlets^ by Race or Nationality, 193$ 
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*A 11 of these are Negroes except two Japanese born in Dona Ana County 
outside present residence and one Japanese born in Japan. 


than the proportion of the Spanish-American heads, the per- 
centages being 8.9 and 26.0, respectively. 

There is a considerable variation as to the place of birth of 
all the residents for the different centers. In general, the pro- 
portion born in the place of residence is greatest for the oldest 
centers. Thus, in Dona Ana. 70.5 per cent of all residents and 
77.5 per cent of all Spanish-American residents were born in 
Dona Ana. On the other hand, in Leasburg only 15.8 per cent 
of the residents (all Spanlsh-American.s) were born in Leas- 
burg, This small percentage is obtained by the fact that this 
center has existed only three decades. 

The conclusion regarding the data on the place of birth is 
that for the Spanish-American group, both the heads of house- 
holds and all the residents, there is a marked tendency to con- 
tinue residence at the place of birth. This is further evidence 
of the lack of any great degree of mobility on the part of the 
members of this cultural group. 

Last Previous Residence of Head 

Some indication of the extent or distance of the mobility of 
the heads of the households may be obtained by noting the last 
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TABLE ig 


Last Previous Residekcs or Heads of Households in Eight Selected 
Villages and Hamlets, bt Race or Nationalitv, 1939 
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previous residence of the heads that have moved to the centers 
studied. These data are presented in Table 19, but it must be 
remembered that they do not give any measure of the extent 
or frequency of movement prior to location at the last previous 
residence. It is possible, however, to draw some conclusion 
with reference to this point in the light of other data on 
mobility. 

The data in Table 19 should be compared with those in 
Table 17. A comparison of these two tables shows that for the 
Spanish-Americans the proportion of heads with no previous 
residence is slightly smaller 'than the proportion born in the 
place of residence. Four heads born in the centers had moved 
away at some time and returned again. Greater diSercnccs arc 
to be noticed in other categories. The proportion of heads 
reporting last previous residence in Dona Ana County outside 
the center of residence is one and a half times as great as the 
proportion reporting place of birth in the same area. The pro* 
portion of heads with last previous residence in other states is 
nearly twice as large as the proportion born in other states. 
Oft- the other hand, only two-fifths as many heads reported last 
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previous residence in Mexico as were born in that country. The 
differences in the number of heads reporting last previous resi- 
dence and place of birth in these specified areas give some 
measure of the proportion of the heads that made at least one 
change of residence prior to the last previous residence. On 
this basis it appears that of the 14C heads for which both the 
last previous residence and the place of birth were obtained, 
seventy-eight, or 53.8 per cent, had made at least one move 
prior to last place of residence. Quantitative data are not 
available as to the number of moves made by these heads, but 
it may be assumed that the number making more than one 
move has been small, sines Table 17 shows that over two-fifths 
of all heads were born in their place of residence and since the 
proportion of heads moving would be likely to decrease as 
the number of moves increased. Furthermore, data obtained 
show that of the 145 heads of known previous residence, fifty- 
seven, or 39.3 per cent, weie living then at the place at v/hich 
they were born. 

With respect to the Anglo-Ahrierican heads, slightly ever 
half reported last previous residence in states other tbap New 
Mexico. The last previous residence of the remainder was 
either in Dona Ana County or in New Mexico, outside of Dona 
Ana County. All of the Negro heads gave both place of birth 
and last previous residence in states other than New Mexico. 

Reason for Moving to Centers 

An attempt was made to ascertain the reason why the 
heads moved to the centers in which they now reside. The 
answers received were often quite ambiguous and in many cases 
not very satisfactory. A little less than one-third of the heads 
stated that they came to work, and approximately one-tenth to 
farm, and one-sixth because they had relatives in the centers. 
The rest reported a variety of reasons. 

Children Away from Home 

The preceding discussion on mobility has all dealt with 
the movement of the heads of households now' residing in the 
eight selected villages and hamlets included in this study. No 
information was obtained on the number or destination of any 
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households that may have left the centers. However, some data 
were collected relative to children not living in the households 
of their parents. These data throw some light upon the mobil- 
ity of the children. Discussion here has been limited to the 
children of Spanish-American households. 

Table 20 shews the residence of Spanish-American children 
not living in the homes of their parents. It will be seen from 
this table that nearly one-third reside in the center where their* 
parents live. Nearly another third live in some other place in 
Doha Ana County than the place of residence of their parents. 
Approximately ons-tenth live in other counties in New Mexico, 
and nearly one-fourth live in other states. In other words, the 
tendency has been for the children to stay either in the center 
or to move only to some other locality within the county. In 
general, change of residence to some other part of the county 
has been to nearby centers or localities. However, where the 
children have left the county altogether, they have tended to 
go to other states rather than to stay in New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia has drawn more of the children than any other state, 
forty-three having gone to that state. Of the remainder, seven- 
teen have gone to Texas, five to Arizona, and one to Oklahoma. 

The sons have shown a greater tendency than the daughters 
to stay in their home center, but with respect to change of 
residence to other places in Dona Ana County, the tendency 
has been the reverse. In neither case, however, have the dif- 
ferences been marked. Approximately the same proportions of 
sons and daughters have gone to other counties in New Mexico, 
and other states. 

TABLE »o 

Residence of Spanish-American Children Not Living at Home in Eight 
Selected Villages and Hamlets, by Sex. 1939 
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From Table 20 it is seen that slightly over two-thirds ojf the 
children not living with their parents have left their home 
center. It remains to be shown how the number in this group 
compares with the number of children residing in the home 
center regardless of whether living at home or in separate 
households. This is shown in Table 21. As would be expected, 
the proportion of children in the 15*^9 year age group living 
away from the centers where their parents reside is rather 
small, only 12.8 per cent. The proportion in the older age 
groups is larger, ranging from 43.6 for the 20-24 year age 
group to 59.3 per cent for the 35-39 year age group. The 
proportion increases as the age increases up to the age of 
forty. The pr-oportion for the persons forty years of age and 
over is less than for either the 30-34 or the 35-39 age group. If 
the number of cases were larger it might be concluded that the 
movement of children away from the centers is of more recent 
occurrence. 


Family Interbelationships 

A commonly accepted statement often made is that a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of Spanish-American villages and 

TABLE at 

Proportiom of Total Number op Lmuo Children Born to Spanish-American 
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hamlets are related to each other. Data already presented 
have given some indication that this might be the case. It has 
been shown that about one-sixth of the heads moving to the 
centers included in this study came because they had relatives in 
the centers. It was also found that nearly one-third of the 
children who have left the households of their parents reside 
in the center in Vv-hich their parents live. More specific and 
detailed data on family interrelationships among the Spanish- 
Amcricans included in this study may be found in Table 22 . 
Before these data are examined a brief explanation of the type 
of interrelationships listed must be given. 

Study of relationship between the heads of the households 
was attempted in only limited measure. Furthermore, only 
certain degrees of relationships have been enumerated. The 
data in Table 22 refer only to relationships of three kinds, 
namely, parent-child, sibling, and in-law relationships. The 
more distant relationships have not been included. Moreover, 
it must again be stressed that the information collected on 
relationships refers only to the heads of households. In a 
good many Instances this procedure has necessitated the exclu- 
sion o£ relationships which strictly speaking are as close as 
some of those v/hich have been enumerated. For example, the 
wife of the head of a household might be a sister-in-law of the 
head of another household. Such a relationship would to all 
intents and purposes be as close a degree of relationship as that 

TABLE « 

RgL/vnoNSHip Betiteen Heads o* Spanish-Amerkaw Househoids iv 
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in ’which the head is a brother-in-law of another head. Yet 
these cases have been excluded because it was felt that accurate 
and complete data had not been obtained. The degrees of 
relationship which have been enumerated, however, do give 
some measure of the extent to which the households of the 
various centers are interrelated. 

Table 22 shews that among the Spanish-Americans 70.6 
per cent of the household heads arc related to one or more 
other heads. There was some variation between the difEerent 
centers. In the village of Dona Ana over 85 pci’ cent of the 
heads are related to other heads, but in Old Picacho only one- 
third of the heads are related. 

While the proportion of heads related to other heads is 
important, it does not give a true picture unless the number of 
relationships of each head is taken into consideration. The 
number of households related to given numbers of other heads 
is shown in Table 22 for each of the centers studied. From the 
table it is observed that in Dona Ana, Rodey, and Placitas a 
relatively large number of heads are related to more then one 
head. In Dona Ana one head is related to nine other heads 
and one head to eight other heads. The percentage distribu- 
tion of the number of relationships between the related heads 
is summarized for all centers in Table 23. Slightly over 60 per 
cent of all the related household heads are related to two or 
more heads. The heads are, on the average, related to 2.2 
other heads. 

TABLE 23 

Percbhtage DisniEunoN of Number of Shlationships Between Heads of 
Spanish-American Households in Eight Selected 
Villages and Hamlets, 1939 
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The data presented in the preceding paragraphs bear out 
the contention that there is a high degree of interrelationship 
between the households in Spanish-American villages and ham- 
lets, The significance of interrelationships to the problem at 
hand will be shown in the next chapter. 

The villages and hamlets Included in this study and some 
of the characteristics of their population have now been 
described. These centers, located on the mesas at the edge of 
the irrigated area in the Rio Grande Valley, were shown to 
have only a limited number of agencies and institutions. The 
population Is predominantly Spanish-American and of normal 
age and sex distribution. With respect to marital -status, the 
population is closely similar to that for New Mexico as a 
whole. Various types of households are present. The edaca- 
tional status of the inhabitants is lew. Most of the hcu.seholds, 
connected with agricultural activity in some manner, are of 
low economic status. Living conditions indicate a very low 
standard of living. Lack of transportation -And communication 
facilities is characteristic for a large proportion of the house- 
holds. Services and activities are in most instances obtained 
from nearby larger centers. The inhabitants of the centers 
are not very mobile. Finally, a large number of the households 
are related to other households in the centers. It now must be 
ascertained what the social- cultural processes are which deter- 
mine the type of social organization which has been found to 
exist in the eight s-elected villages and hamlets which are being 
given special consideration in this study. 



Chapter III 


THE ROLE OF SOCIAI^CULTURAL PROCESSES 
IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN SELECTED 
VILLAGES AND HAMLETS 

Before discussing the role which various social-cultural 
processes play in determining social organization in the villages 
and hamlets selected for study, brief attention should be given 
to the nature of the social process, types of social processes, 
and the importance of social processes in social organization. 
Out of this theoretical consideration the functioning of the 
social processes can he better understood. 


The Sociai, Process as a Concept 

As used in this monograph, social processes refer to the 
forms of interaction which characterize a given social group and 
which influence the members of this group in their personal and 
group relationships. The following quotation sets forth the 
nature of social processes as they are thought of this chapter : 

Social processes are those procedures, forms of action, or movements 
'jinong people which are both fundamental to social life and which as 
actions or niovepieois icodlfy -uitl inflaence ihe leladoos. of persons lo c&ch 
other and of groups of persons to other groups. It is evident that the 
social processes result from contact and interaction. In analyzing the 
various social processes, in fact, we are but examining into the details of 
the larger and fundamental process of interaction itself.* 

The fundamental process of interaction referred to in the 
above quotation is present in any social group. It may apply' 
both to large groups and to a few individuals. Without some 
form of interaction social life would not exist. It is the basic 
process making for social organization and social change. As 
Park and Burgess write : 

^Kimball Young, Snuree Book for Sociology, American Bopk Compinj', 
Mew York, 1935, p. $47. 
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^ Society stated in mechanistic terms reduces to interaction. A person 
is a member of society so long as he responds to social forces ; when inter- 
action ends, he is isolated and detached; he ceases to be a person and 
becomes a "lost soul.” This is the reason that the limits of society are 
coterminous with the limits of interaction, that is, of the participation of 
persons in the life of society.® 

Out of the basic process of interaction come certain special 
social processes. These will vary with time and place, but in all 
instances they are fundamental to an understanding of. the 
social organisation of any particular group. As Dr. Kimball 
Young says: 

Social processes are distinctly related to the social order or social 
organization. In fact the study of social processes is but one manner of 
iplcwliig society, while the study of social order and culture constitutes 
another way of looking at the same thing. One might with profit refer 
to the old familiar analogy of function and structure. When we analyze 
the social processes we are concerned with the social functions, the inter- 
actional patterns of individuals and groups. When we analyze social 
organization and culture we are dealbg more especially with the frame- 
work or structure of society. Truly structure and function go hand in 
hand, and it is useless io try to treat one without reference to the other.® 

Many different types of social processes have been sug- 
gested and the number and types vary considerably depending 
on the person making the classification. Dr. E. A. Ross, for 
example, lists thirty-eight social processes.* Park and Burgess, 
on the other hand, have seen fit to group the forms of inter- 
action into four major processes, namely, competition, conflict, 
accommodation, and assimilation.® Others have tended to 
classify social processes somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. No attempt has been made in this study to fit the 
discussion of social-cultural processes as they relate to the prob- 
lem to any particular classification. Instead, the writer has 
given consideration to some of the processes that have been 
recognized by others as forms of interaction and has in addi- 

a Robert R, Park and Emeat W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Socuhify, Usiveisity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1924, p. 341. 
of. eit.j p. 347. 

* E. A, Boss. Priitelflej of Sociology, Century, New York, Jpa j, pp. 77-534. 

Park and Burgess, of, rtf., pp. 504-784. 
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tion suggested one or two other processes which are considered 
as important in determining social organization in the Spanish- 
American villages and hamlets which are included in this study. 
He has used the term “social-cultural processes” instead of the 
term “social processes” because some of the processes arc of a 
more strictly cultural nature than those usually thought of as 
forms of interaction. 

Before consideration is given to the role of social-cultural 
processes it is necessary to refer to agricultural changes in the 
area studied as they have affected the population and the social 
organisation cf the centers. In addition, reference must be 
made to the relative lack of agencies and institutions in the 
centers. 


The Influence of Agricultural Changes 

In an earlier chapter it was pointed out that the first settlers 
in Dona Ana County were Spanish-Americans. Settlement was 
made along the banks of the Rio Grande, and the first efforts 
were made to farm the fertile soil of the Valley. Because of 
the lack of rainfall, it was necessary from the very beginning to 
put into practice some form of irrigation. The methods used 
were of a primitive nature and had to be carried on without 
storage facilities. Such practices as prevailed came through 
private efforts but on a group basis rather than on an individual 
basis. Irrigation pratices were not eflScient, but they served the 
purpose and were an adaptation to meet prevailing conditions. 

The land which the early Spanish-Arasrican settlers in New 
Mexico farmed was, in most instances, obtained through land 
grants from the Mexican government. The grants were large 
tracts of land to which, in each case, a niimbcr of families 
acquired ownership. A number of these land grants were 
located in Dona Ana County. One of these was the Dona Ana 
Bend Colony Grant which was acquired by the original setders 
of the village of Dona Ana. Grants also were made later to 
Spanish-American settlers by the United States Government, 
but in the form of small tracts of land to individual families 
instead of large tracts to groups of families. Later acquisitions 
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were obtained through purchase. The important thing is that 
the Spanish-Americans owned the land which they farmed. 
With the acquisition of New Mexico by the United States, 
Anglo-Americans began to arrive in the county and gradually 
acquired land holdings. Still, land ownership for a number 
of decades continued to be predominantly in Spanish-Amcrican 
hands, especially since this cultural group, for a considerable 
time, greatly outnumbered the Anglo-t\mericans, The acre- 
age owned by each Spanish-American farmer was not large 
(although there were some large holdings), but it was owned 
by him, and it was sufficient to provide him with a certain 
degree of economic security. 

The first Spanish-Amcrican settlers lived in village or ham- 
let centers. Land was mostly farmed adjacent to these centers, 
primarily because irrigation was best carried on through coop- 
eration between a number of farm operators. It was therefore 
quite logical that the farmers should reside in the centers. As 
has been mentioned previously, protection against Indians and 
other undesirable elements was also a factor in concentration 
in centers, as v/as the desire for association. As time went on, 
however, some of the farmers moved out on the farms, espe- 
cially in cases where larger holdings were acquired. Tliis 
movement away from the centers to dispersed farmsteads did 
not necessarily destroy any ties which such families had in :hs 
centers. More important, it did not change the type of land 
tenure. Ownership continued to prevail. It is true that an 
increasing number of Anglc-Ameidcans had begun to acquire 
land holdings and to engage in farming, but at the beginning 
of the present century the majority of the farmers were Span- 
ish-Amerieans. A self-sufficient agricultural economy prevailed 

The change which took place in the agricultural economy in 
Dona Ana County since the tarn of the century has been dis- 
cussed in detail In a previous chapter. The effect of large-scale 
irrigation as a result of the construction of the Elephant Butte 
Reservoir has already been discussed. To summarize this effect 
again, the coming of the irrlgatica project brought about the 
imposition of large financial burdens on the farmers because of 
the cost of the project. Construction and water costs called for 
more efficient farming methods. The result was the develop 
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ment of a more highly commercialized type of farming than 
had existed previously. Commercial production for a cash 
market increased. The introduction of cotton, In 1918, accen- 
tuated the process of commercialization of farming which the 
construction of the irrigation project had begun. Cotton is a 
cash crop, involves a large cash outlay, and docs not fit into a 
self-sufficient farm economy. 

As a consequence of the commercialized type of farming 
resulting from the completion of the irrigation project and the 
introduction of cotton, the economic security of the Spanish- 
Amcrican farmers was threatened. In fact, the economic inse- 
curity which characterizes the bulk of the Spanish- Americans 
in Dona Ana County today is an outgrowth of the change to 
commercial agriculture which has been discussed. A number of 
factors involved may be mentioned. 

An important effect of the agricultural changes which took 
place was the disruption of the self-sufficing economy which had 
prevailed. Under the earlier economy the farmers had been 
able to supply a major portion of their food needs from their 
farms. It must be remembered that the diet of the Spanish- 
Americans, even today, Is limited to relatively few types of 
foods. The main items In the diet consist of tortillas (a flat 
cake made out of corn) , beans, and chili. The corn, the beans, 
and the chili earlier were all raised on the land which the 
Spanish-Americans owned. The first of these was ground into 
meal at home. Thus, from the standpoint of food wants, the 
average Spanish-American, farm was characterized by a high 
degree of self-sufficiency. In other respects, also, the farms 
were self-sufficing. This situation changed materially with the 
coming of commercialized agriculture. In the first place, many 
of the Spanish-American farmers lost their land and were not 
able to raise any products to meet their food needs. The loss of 
their lands will be discussed in more detail below. Secondly, 
the commercialized type of agriculture which came to prevail 
led to the abandonment of the old practice of raising produce 
for home consumption on many farms that still remained in the 
hands of Spanish-American farmers either as owners or as 
tenants. One prominent citizen in the county Informed the 
writer that during periods of high cotton prices cotton often 
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was planted right up to the dwellings on a farm, since it was 
more profitable to raise cotton and buy all items used for food. 
The result was that new habits and practices were established 
which were not easily changed later when a lower price of cot- 
ton would have made it desirable to return to the old practice 
of raising produce on the farm for home consumption. Another 
example may be given to illustrate the change av/ay frem a self- 
sufficient economy. One storekeeper in an open-country store 
stated that today half of his Spanish- American customers buy 
their chili from him and also buy rern meal for making tor- 
tillas rather than raising these items as formerly. Many simi- 
lar illustrations could be given. Often housewives refer rather 
sadly to the days when they knew they would have something 
to eat because they raised it on their farms. In short, many 
Spanish-.tAmcrican families have found that they are no longer 
able to meet their owm needs as sufficiently as before the intro- 
duction of a commercialized type of agriculture. 

A second consequence of the introduction of commer- 
cialized farming in the area was the loss of land by a large 
proportion of the Spanish-American farm owners. These were 
supplanted by Anglo-American farmers who swelled the ranks 
of this cultural group that had gradually been coming into the 
Valley over a number of decades. The loss of lands was 
brought abour either through sale or foreclosure. The latter 
came about because of the heavy financial burden which was 
mentioned above as resulting from the introduction of large- 
scale irrigation. Many Spanish-American farmers could not 
adapt themselves to the more efficient farming methods which 
became necessary, and because of heavy financial encumbrances 
lost their land through foreclosure. Others sold their lands 
because of high prices. To many Spanish-.American farmers 
who never had been in possession of any great amount of 
money, the prices which were offered for the land seemed to 
make the sale of their land a desirable step. The high land 
prices both directly and indirectly resulted from the construc- 
tion of the Elephant Butte Reservoir. Both the establishment 
of a permanent water supply and the profitable practice of 
raising cotton increased land values. These two factors also 
brought about increased migration of Anglo-Americans into 
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the area, and this in turn further increased the price of land. 
As a result of the high land values, many Spanish-American 
farmers sold their land. Unfortunately, the proceeds from the 
sale of the land were in many instances not turned to some use 
which would insure a dependable economic return in the 
future. The whole result has been that the sale of land coupled 
with the less of farms through foreclosure led to the dispos- 
session of a large proportion of former Spanish-American land 
owners. 

As a consequence of the loss of their land by a large pro- 
portion of the Spanish-American farmers, a th'rd important 
facror must be mentioned, namely, the increase of the agricul- 
tural-worker class. Some of the dispossessed Spanish-Ameri- 
can farmers continued to work upon the land they formerly 
owned, but now as tenants instead of owners. The majority, 
however, having no other means of livelihood, became agricul- 
tural laborers. They joined the ranks of the farm-labor class 
which had gradually been formed from the resident landless 
population and by immigration from Mexico. Commercialized 
agriculture for a time called for an increasing number of farm 
laborers and work opportunities were available to the dispos- 
sessed farmers. Later, mechanization of agriculture and the 
development of large farms decreased the demand for farm 
laborers except during certain seasons of the year. 

The result of the dispossession of the Spanish-American 
farmers and the entrance of the majority of the dispossessed 
farmers Into the farm-labor class was a lowering of the eco- 
nomic status of the members of the former owners as well as 
of the people already in the laboring class. The latter suffered 
because of competition arising from the swelling of their ranks, 
and the form.cr were reduced to a position where their only 
means of livelihood was the sale of their labor. From their 
income as laborers they had to pay out cash for commodities 
which they had formerly been able to produce themselves. 
This led to a decline in their economic status both from the 
standpoint of the amount of economic goods available for 
living and frotri the standpoint of economic security. 

A final consequence of the changing agricultural economy in 
Dona Ana County v/as the movement of the dispossessed 
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Spanish-American farmers to the small villages and hamlets 
in the area. In an earlier chapter it was stated that some of 
the farm owners in the county live in the centers adjacent to 
their farms, although not to any appreciable degree so far as 
the villages and hamlets included in this study are concerned. 
It Vr’as also pointed out above that some of the dispossessed 
Spanish-American farmers stayed on the farms as tenants. 
Others stayed as farm laborers. Many of them, however, 
moved to the villages and hamlets in the area, where they for 
the most part became members of the farm-labor group resid- 
ing in these centers. It is this movement to the villages and 
hamlets -which to a large degree explains why these centers 
have continued to exist. As a result of the movement to the 
centers growing out of changes in the agricultural economy 
of Dons. Ana County, a large proportion of the heads of the 
households in the villages and hamlets of the county consists of 
farm laborers. This was found to be the case in the villages 
and hamlets with which this study deals. 

Considerable attention has been given here to agricultural 
changes which have occurred in the area because it is believed 
that it would be impossible to see the full significance of the 
social-cultural processes operating in the selected centers with* 
out understanding the nature of the agricultural changes which 
have taken place. 


Lack of Agencies and Institutions 

In the preceding chapter it was shown that there were only 
a very limited number of economic agencies in most of the 
eight centers included in this study and that in some instances 
there were none at all. Sudi economic agencies as exist are 
only small enterprises and provide service to meet only the very 
minimum needs. As a result, many of the households have 
utilised economic services outside the centers. Some families 
have utilised local economic services, others have used them 
only in part, and still others have not made use of them at al). 
With respect to medical services, the residents of aU the centers 
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have had to obtain these services in some nearby larger center. 
The same has been true with regard to recreational activity in 
the form of motion pictures. In general, it may be said that 
the centers studied do not have sufficient services of the types 
mentioned to satisfy the needs of the inhabitants and therefore 
to serve as a cohesive factor in the social organization of the 
centers. 

The church and the school are the only two institutions 
which might serve to hold the people together. There is no 
formal organized government other than the precinct in which 
the centers arc located. Even church and schools are not pres- 
ent in some cases. Where there is a school it may not be a 
binding factor. Three of the hamlets have no schools in or 
near the center, and one center is located about a mile from the 
school which the children attend. In one of the villages, the 
children attend school in a nearby larger center. In all in- 
stances, high school pupils have to go to some other center. 
Furthermore, where there are schools located in the centers, 
these do not necessarily cnhsnce group consciousness, since the 
schools have been placed at their respective locations not so 
nnich because of the desire of the inhabitants as because such 
location fits into the administrative scheme of the rural elemen- 
tary school system of the county. 

The three hamlets without any school are also without any 
church, and one of the villages has only a Catholic chapel. In 
the centers with a church, this type of institution does fill an 
important place in the lives of the residents and is one of the 
forces around which they can find a common interest. 

ihe existence of relatively few economic agencies, many of 
these having only limited importance, and Iti many instances 
the total lack of social institutions creates a situation in which 
there is little basis for common interests and activities. This 
situation Is further accentuated by the fact that there are no 
public facilities for obtaining electric light, disposing of sew- 
age, and providing a water supply. The absence of these 
facilities creates a condition in which the center plays a much 
less important pait than it would under circumstances where 
these facilities were all a matter of common cr public concern. 
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Isolation 

Person-to-person and group-to-group relationships may 
either be those of contact or those of isolation. Social processes 
are the result of the interplay of social contact and isolation.® 
Throughout the succeeding sections of this chapter the effects 
of contact upon individual and group behavior in the selected 
villages and hamlets may be seen. For the presentt emphasis is 
to be placed upon isolation and its importance in relation to the 
social-cultural processes which are considered important to an 
understanding of social organization in the area concerned. 

The Meaning of Isolation 

Before discussing the importance of isolation in the villages 
and hamlets treated in this study, brief reference should be 
made to the meaning of the term. The meaning of isolation is 
aptly put by one writer as follows : 

Isolation means a limitation of the opportunitv for stimulus and 
response. It grows out of a sodal situation which circumsciibes me 
range of interaction. The limitations of contact or interaction depend 
chiefly on hiclogical, psychologiad, geographical, and cultural factors,'*' 

Of the four factors which the above author considers as 
fostering isolation, attention will only be given to two, namely, 
the geographical and the cultural factors. 

Geographical Isolation 

In considering geographical isolation in connection with 
che centers studied, it is important to refer again to historical 
factors determining the location of the centers. As has been 
pointed out previously, they were located on the mesas primar- 
ily as a protection against the danger of the flood waters of the 
Rio Grande. At the time when these centers were started, they 
were, in most instances, closer to the main avenues of thorough- 
fare than at present. Developments subsequent to the time of 
settlement removed :he lines of transportation away from the 

'^lUd., pp, aatf-ajj. 

V Kimball Voiiagr/lM Initodviioty Soflalogy. American Book Company, Nsw 
York, i;o34, p. i(f3. 
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centers. The result has been that some of the centers are 
now located away from the main areas of activity. Further- 
more, the absence of open-country population around the cen- 
ters has also made them geographically isolated. 

Park and Burgess state that geographical forms of isola- 
tion are sociologically significant in so far as they prevent 
communication.® This is exactly what has taken place with 
regard to many of the Spanish-American villages and hamlets 
in Doha Ana Count}* and especially those which are given 
emphasis in this study. It was shov/n in the previous chapter 
that transportation and communication facilities are very 
limited in the centers. Without such facilities the range of 
social contacts has been and still is limited, and the individual 
and group behavior of the inhabitants of the centers have been 
affected thereby. 

Cultural Isolation 

Cultural factors also have served to increase the isolation 
of the Spanish-American villages and hamlets These cultural 
factors may or may not be related to geographical isolation. 
On the one hand, the limited services and facilities in the cen- 
ters have to some extent increased the contacts of the inhabi- 
tants with the outside. On the ether hand, the lack of social 
participation which has resulted in a degree of cult’ural isola- 
tion has in part grown out of geographical isolation. 

Cultural isolation in the centers has been fostered by 
language and other ailtural differences. As Young states, 
Cultural isolation arises where there is a strong we-group »m«.r 
others-group feeling. Language differences make this distinction all the 
more evident, since language is a basic feature of any ailture.® 

There is a strong we-group feeling among the Spanish- 
Americans m the villages and hamlets, not with reference to 
Spanish-Americans outside the centers but with reference to 
Anglo-Americans as a whole. The importance of this feeling 
will be seen in following sections, but a few aspects of cultural 
isolation in general may bs brought out at this point. 

As a result of the cultural isolation which prevails, contacts 

1 

S Paiic and 3 urg«ss, op, eil., p. 398. 

3 Yonng, op cH., p. 104. 
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of the Spanish-Americans in the centers have been limited 
largely to members of their own cultural group and especially 
to the people residing in their own center. This has made for 
the persistence of old habits, ideas, and attitudes. Social change 
consequently has been slow. Because of the lack of outside 
contacts, the importance of the family has been greater than 
it would otherwise have been. Similarly, the church has exerted 
a great influence on the habits of the people. In addition, the 
interaction of individuals with members of their own cultural 
group has been increased. Finally, a most important conse- 
quence of the cultural isolation which has existed has been the 
failure to make the readjustments necessitated by the social 
changes which have been taken place outside the centers. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that in spite of 
cultural isolation in the centers, new ideas are being brought 
into them. Yet sc great has been the influence of isolation in the 
past that it is still an important factor to consider. 

Association 

The concentration of a large proportion of the Spanish- 
Americans in sr^all villages and hamlets is, in part, due to 
the associative tendencies of these people. Spanish-Americans 
are characterized by a high degree of gregariousness. This 
has manifested itself particularly in the sociability aspects of 
interaction. It v/as found that one of the favorite diversions of 
the households included in this study was visiting with other 
households. This tendency is not just an outgrowth of the 
concentration of the population ‘in centers, but also has been 
3 factor in bringing the people together in these centers and 
in keeping them there. 

While it is difficult to draw any definite conclusions as to 
why Spao’sh-Americans should be particularly gregarious, sonic 
indication may be obtained by examining their historical back- 
ground. It must be remembered that the Spanish-Americans 
residing in New Mexico either came from Mexico or have 
descended from people who came from that country. It is 
also accessary to recognize the fact that while this group is a 
Spanish-speaking people, they are predominantly of Indian 
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ancestry. It is estimated that not more than 300,000 Spaniards 
ever settled in Mexico. Intermarriage with the natives took 
place, but the Indian blood has continued to predominate. 
The Indians and mestizos^° are estimated to constitute 96 
per cent of the total population of Mexico at present.^^ The 
Spanisb-Americaas residing in New Mexico today must not be 
regarded as descendants of the Spanish conquerors but rather 
of the Indians and mestizos. Since this is the case, it is the 
group life of the Indians and the mestizos that has to be con- 
sidered in looking for an explanation in the Mexican back- 
ground of the associative tendencies of the Spanish-Americaris. 

Studies of social life in Mexico show that a large majority 
of the inhabitants of that country in the past have lived and 
still live in free villages or hacienda villages. The free village 
is characterized by primitive communism and native agricul- 
tural methods making for a balanced economy. The hacienda 
villages, on the other hand, are dominated by a landlord and 
characterized more by Spanish crops and sgricbltural methods 
and are closely related to the large farms known as haciendas 
which began under Spanish rule and continued under Mexican 
rule. The nature of the hacienda and its relation to the hacu 
enda villages is well expressed in the following words : 

To my mind the hacienda was the major coatiibution of Spain to 
the organic life of Mexico. Where it functioned strongly, it twisted the 
Indian pattern more violently than any other imported institution. The 
Church twisted souls, but the hacienda affected bread and butter — cr 
better, corn and beans ; it went straight to economit roots, A,n hacienda 
was — ^and still is to a degree — a giant farm, under the absolute domina- 
tion of an individual with powers often running back to royal grant, and 
a largely self-sustaining economic unit. It is feudalism plus. Along with 
the graut of land went a grant of Indians. The inhabitants of one or 
more villages were assigned to work the farm of the patentee. Gradually 
they lost their status as citizens of the Aztec confeJeiacy, and became m 
all intents and purposes serfs of the landowner.-* 

The important thing to note here is that the hacienda vil- 
lages and the free villages Include the majority of the popula- 

Persons of mixed blood. 

Stuart Chase, Mexico, Macmillan, New Yorlc, *931, pp. aso-ast. 

Ibid; p. 90. 
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tion of ’Mexico. It is estimated that 8 5 per cent of the total 
population of the country reside in these two types of villages. 
Put in another way, an estimated 1 2 per cent are living in places 
of less than one hundred population and 57 per cent in places 
of one hundred to one thousand population.^® The population 
of Mexico thus is concentrated largely in small centers. This 
situation has prevailed for centuries. Out of such a system of 
social organization came the individuals who migrated to what 
is now New Mexico and who, in this study, are called Spanish- 
Americans. In the light of the tendency of the people to live 
in association in the area from which the migrants came, it is 
possible that this tendency carried over to the new era of 
settlement. 

The associative tendencies of the Spanish-Amcricans are 
related both to the origin of the centers studied and to the 
persistence of these centers. V 7 ith respect to the former, a 
number of factors enter into the situation. In the first place, 
as pointed out earlier the new settlers tended to group to- 
gether in order to facilitate their efforts at irrigation. Secondly, 
the element of protection against outsiders was considered. 
In the third place, family relationships were a factor in that 
related families tended to settle together. Finally, settlement 
was made in centers because, in view' of the lack of transporta- 
tion and communication facilities, dispersed settlement would 
have made for relatively great geographical isolation. Still, 
in spite of ail of these factors it is doubtful whether the people 
who first settled in the centers would have concentrated in 
groups if some associative tendency had not been present in 
the cultiire of the people. 

The lole of association in the persistence of the centers 
must not be minimized. In this case family relationships are 
extremely important, but association also operates outside the 
family groups. At any rate, it has. served to continue the ex- 
istence of the reniers in two ways. In the first place, it has 
drawn the people to centers already established. Such a move- 
ment was discussed as a result of the loss of lands by the 
Spanish- Americans, It was also shown that a large proportion 
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of the people moving to the centers came because they had 
relatives there. In the second place, through their desire to 
associate with individuals of their own kind a large proportion 
of the inhabitants have remained in the centers when otherwise 
it might have been desirable to leave. 


Cultural Incrtla 

The social and economic conditions in the villages and ham- 
lets, as described in preceding chapters and to some extent in 
this chapter, do not indicate a situation that provides very many 
opportunities for the inhabitants of the centers. Opportunities 
for social participation are limited and for many families a 
considerable degree of economic insecurity prevails. Furthef- 
mcre, this is not a temporary condition but rather one which 
seems bound to continue in the light of changing economic con- 
ditions in the wider area. In spite of such conditions there is 
a tendency on the part of the inhabitants to remain in the cen- 
ters, A question therefore arises as to why there seems to be 
little effort made to leave the villages and hamlets in spite of 
the evident social maladjusiment which prevails. 

It is granted, as will be shown shortly, that there is little 
outside the centers to attract the people away from them, but 
part of the explanation is due to what may be called cultural 
inertia. The mode of living has become a well-established con- 
dition and as such continues in spite of any lag that may have 
resulted. It is true that family relationships tend to keep many 
people in the centers. This wiU be elaborated on in the follow- 
ing section, but it is relevant here to point out that in other 
cultural siluations family ties do not necessarily act as a hin- 
drance to mobility away from a locality in which conditions of 
life no longer are satisfactory. In view of this fact, the im- 
portance of sheer inertia in explaining stability of residence 
must not be overlooked. The fact of inertia, however, must 
be interpreted somewhat In the light of prevailing economic 
conditions. 

To the outsider, stability of residence on the part of so 
many of the residents of the centers is difficult to understand 
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in view of the lack of prevailing opportunities connected with 
continued residence in the centers. Yet, when conditions are 
examined more closely, the question of possible incentives to 
change of residence looms large. In most instances there is 
no incentive to leave the centers. Similar conditions prevail 
elsewhere in rural areas in the county and in the state for that 
matter. Opportunities in urban centers are few. Movement 
to other states does not provide a desirable alternative, since 
new adjustments would have to be made even if economic 
conditions in other states were favorable. Such adjustments 
would be difficult, if not impossible, since these people have 
not become accustomed to making changes. There is no good 
reason to believe that the individuals or families who might 
desire to leave the centers could see any brighter future result- 
ing from change cf residence. 

Such a condition docs not act as a force to make the Spanish- 
Amcricans leave the centers in which they live, but the con- 
tention is made here that even if better opportunities existed 
elsewhere, a large majority of she residents would continue to 
live in the villages and hamlets simply because of an apathy to 
any sort of change. It is a generally accepted fact that the 
persisrence of old habits acts as a hindrance to cultural change. 
The same may apply to change of residence. To many’ Spanish- 
Americans residing in small population centers, it is easiest to 
continue to live w’itfain the old patterns of behavior. Residence 
in the centers is rooted in the past, and the past has its hold on 
the residents. Inertia, rather than change, has become the way 
of life. 

An illustration of this tendency to continue an established 
pattern of behavior may be taken from some of the cases in- 
duded in this study. It has been shov/ii that a large proportion 
cf the residents of the centers were born in the center where 
they reside. This applies to old people as well as to the younger 
ones. Time and agam the answer to the question “Where were 
you horn?” was given in a tone that implied that it was the 
most natural thing in the world that the interviewee should 
have been bora in the center where he resides. The answer so 
often was **atjui, aquif* meaning “here, here," and it was given 
in a manner as if to ask “Where else would I have been born?” 
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This attitude was shown in numerous instances by interviewees 
of almost every age. The impression that has been obtained 
is that it has never occurred to the person interviewed that it 
might have been desirable for him to live elsewhere. 

It is this type of inertia or unwillingness to make changes 
that, in some measure, explains why the Spanish-Amcricans 
continue to live where they do and why the centers where they 
reside continue to exist. Social change in its wider aspects has 
created maladjustments for these people, but new adjustments 
have net been possible because the state of inertia that has de- 
veloped has made it difficult to effect the necessary changes. 

The Family 

The family is the basis of a social structure in all human 
societies. Everywhere it is the basic primary group.^* The cul- 
tural group to which these people belong is no exception. Not 
only is the family the basic primary group among the Spanish- 
Americans but, as such, it assumes relatively greater impor- 
tance than in many other cultural groups in the United States 
because of the absence or relative unimportance of other types 
of groups, primary or otherwise. It was shov/n in a previous 
chapter that the neighborhood and the community as social 
groups do not play such an important part in the social struc- 
ture of Dona Ana County. On the other hand, it was shown 
that the small villages and hamlets constitute the most numer- 
ous type of locality group. Many of these centers, however, 
do not serve to create a consciousness of local unity except on a 
geographical basis. 

The fact that locality groups, such as the neighborhood, the 
community, and to some extent the villages and hamlets, have 
not been the groups around which the Spanish-Araericans have 
become conscious of local unity might be explained if there 
had been a shifting emphasis from locality to interest, as has 
been the case in other parts of the United States.” But there 

Kimball Young, Source Book for Sociology, American Book Company, 
New York, iu3j, p. *14. 

1 ® J. H Kolb, and Edmund de Brunner, A Story of Rural Soeietyt Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, PP* 
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has not been enough of such a shift among the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans to account for the absence of local consciousness in the 
various types of locality groups. This may be seen by observing 
the place which special-interest groups occupy in the villages 
and hamlets studied. As a matter of fact there are no organ- 
ized special-interest groups in any of the centers. The only 
organized group activity has been in connection with the church 
and this has not developed to a degree to make for special- 
interest groups There are no educational, recreational, eco- 
nomic, or political organizations in the centers and the residents 
belong to none outside the center. Special-interest groups are 
not common among the Spanish-Americans as a whole. As a 
matter of fact, this type of social group is not very wide- 
spread in rural areas in Dona Ana County. This may be illus- 
trated with reference to social organizations. Most of the 
social organizations in the county are located in Las Cruces. 
The most important exceptions are the socio-economic and 
youth-serving groups. These are located mostly in rural areas 
because of the fact that Farm Bureau locals and home demon- 
stration groups are included in the socio-economic category and 
4-H groups In the youth-serving category, In general, socia- 
bility and recreational activities through social organizations 
are quite limited in the small centers and in the open country- 
Thc same may be said of special-interest groups as a whole. 

The problem arising out of the lack of special-interest 
groups among the Spanish-Americans and the relative lack of 
such groups in rural areas of the county in general is further 
accentuated because in such groups as do exist, membership and 
participation by Spanish-Americans is either entirely prohibited 
or very limited. For example, the writer attended an annual 
picnic of the Dona Ana County Farm Bureau Federation. Sev- 
eral hundred people were gathered and yet in the whole group 
there were not more than five Spanish-Americans. Numerous 
other illustrations might be given to show that a change of 
emphasis from locality to interest docs not account for the 
lack of feeling of local consciousness on the part of the inhab- 
itants of the Spanish-Americen villages and hamlets. 

It is because of the lack of special-interest groups as well 
as the lack of locality-group consciousness that the family' 
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assumes such an important place among the Spanish-Araeri- 
cans. This situation is evident in all the centers studied. The 
family, together with the interactional behavior growing out of 
family life, constitutes the most important single factor in the 
social organization of the centers. 

The various phases of family interaction which are dis- 
cussed below are related to several other factors importanc in 
the social organization in the Spanish-American villages and 
hamlets. The relation of associative tendencies to family inter- 
action has already been discussed. It will be shown that family 
behavior also ties up with religious behavior. Similarly, the 
processes of cooperation and disintegration arc associated with 
the family interactional pattern. 

Family Inlerrelalionships 

In the preceding chapter it was shown that family inter- 
relationships are very common among the Spanish-Americans 
in the selected villages and hamlets. This large amount of 
family interrelationship plays an important part in the social 
organization of the Spanish-American centers. In the first 
place, such interrelationships tend to increase family solidar- 
ity. Secondly, they serve as a force to keep a large proportion 
of the population in the centers. Finally, sociability in the 
center is closely related to family interrelationship. It is the 
first of these three results of family interrelationships which is 
the most important and which will be considered here. 

There is considerable evidence of family solidarity in the 
villages and hamlets. One line of evidence is the tendency of a 
large proportion of the children who have left the household 
of their parents to continue residence in the centers. This ten- 
dency is, in part, due to reluctance to move any great distance 
from other family members. Family ties are strong and the 
group solidarity which has developed within a family is not 
disrupted easily. There is further evidence of this in that, in 
some families, a married son or daughter has never left home 
but lives with his or her spouse at home with the parents. In 
other instances, a widowed, divorced, or separated son or 
daughter has returned home and lives with his parents instead 
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of in a separate household. In the case of daughters who thus 
live with their parents, it is quite common for them again to 
assume their maiden name. The interviewers in the field some- 
times found it difficult to ascertain the exact degree of relation- 
ship between such persons and the head of the household until 
it was discovered that the family name was being used again 

Not only do a large proportion of the children w'ho marry 
continue to reside in the centers, but there is a widespread ten- 
dency to establish residence in close proximity to the parents. 
In discussing the type of household tenure in the preceding 
chapter, it was pointed out that a large number of the house- 
holds live in dw'ellings constructed on the family lot. In these 
cases, as one of the children marries and decides to remain in 
the center, a new' dwelling is constructed right next to the one 
that is already there. Subsequent structures are then built 
adjacent to these dwellings. This practice varies somewhat 
for the different centers ; but it is a common practice, and it is 
one of the reasons for the physical appearance of the centers. 
More important, it is evidence of a high degree of family 
solidaritj’-. 

Perhaps the best illustration of family solidarity is seen in 
political activity. This will be discussed in the following section 
dealing with the family in relation to social control, but it 
should also he mentioned here as an indication of a high degree 
of family solidarity. Political interest and activity follow 
family lines. 

The presence of a high degree of family solidarity with its 
accompanying cooperative effort does not mean that there is 
no conflict within the family group. Such cqnflict continually 
appears but it is an intermittent and not a continuous process, 
petty jealousies often exist and may develop into more serious 
forms of conflict, but these forms of conflict stay within the 
family group and tend to disappear in the event of crisis. 

The Family and Social Control 

At no point does the importance of the family among the 
Spanish'Americans appear to be greater than with respect to 
il» relation to social control. It is largely through the family 
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that social control is manifested, primarily because other chan- 
nels of social control, outside of the church, do not exist to a 
great degree. Social control is usually thought of as being either 
informal or formal. The first form of social control is illus- 
trated by the mores, religious convictions, and public opinion, 
and the latter form by the legal and administrative devices laid 
down hy the state or those developed by a group to control its 
own members.^® Now. in the Spanish- American villages and 
hamlets studied, there is very little formal social control of a 
local nature. There is no village government. The only form 
of local government is the precinct in which the centers are 
located, 'and the only officials of this governmental unit are 
the constable and the justice of the peace. No effort is made at 
controlling the behavior of the residents of the centers except 
for the purpose of maintaining peaceful relations. Because of 
the isolation of the centers and because of the status of the 
people living in these centers, formal control by the state out- 
side of the local governmental machinery is not felt to any 
appreciable degree except in so far as maintenance of peace is 
concerned. Since there are r^o organizations in the centers, 
formal control of the second type mentioned above is also 
absent. This has resulted in the restriction of social control 
largely to informal forms. Informal social control is, in part, 
exercised through the influence of the church, but it has mani- 
fested itself largely through the moral codes which, in turn, 
have operated mostly through the family. 

Before a picture of the full importance of the family in 
relation to social control in the centers can be given, it is neces- 
sary to consider a little further the nature of family organiza- 
tion among the Spanish-Amcricans, The family interrelation- 
ships which have been shown to exist give no indication of a 
type of family group beyond the individual family consisting 
of parents and offspring. The existence of a type of family 
organization more inclu.sive than the individual family may be 
shown by giving attention to what sociologists have called the 
‘'great family.” 

A “great family” is usually considered to mean a family 

iBBamball Yoonic, Art Inirodueioty Sodvlogy, American Book CituxpMy, 
New York, * 934 , pp. Si3*5S4- 
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group consisting of more than parents and children. It may 
include parents' and their offspring, their children’s marriage 
partners and children, adopted children, and other relatives. 
There appears to be some question in the minds of some writers 
as to whether or not all the members of the ‘‘great family” 
need to live under one roof in order to consticute this type of 
family group. As the term “great family” is used here, such 
an arrangement is not essential. The "great family” is used to 
designate a family group of a close degree of relationship, 
consisting of more than parents and offspring even though such 
a group may include several families living as separate house- 
holds. 

On the basis of the above definition of the “great family,” 
this type of family group is characteristic of the Spanish- 
American culture in general and of the villages and hamlets 
studied. The degree of interrelationship which was found 
shows this to be the case. Still, it is more than a matter of mere 
interrelationship, because a number of interrelated families 
become a new and separate entity, namely, the "great family.” 
This is seen from the meaning injplied in a family name. When 
reference is made to the "Barela family.” the "Chavez fam- 
ih/,” the “Cordova family,” or the “Bustamente familf,” it is, 
in each case, not a single family that is referred to but rather a 
group of related families bearing the same name, and daugh- 
ters of these families who may have married into other 
families. 

A question may be raised as to whether the “great family” 
as thought of here includes families residing avfay from the 
center in which this larger family group is found. Logically this 
could he the case, since some families related to the larger 
group reside near enough to make for a degree of family 
solidarity not essentially different from that which would exist 
if all the families lived in a center. Related families residing 
outside a center, however, arc not included in the “great fam- 
ily” in the sense the term is used here, because it is the families 
in the centers which are being considered. The fact is that in 
all the centers there arc groups of families that assume the 
characteristics of the "great family” as defined above, even if 
the related family groups outside the centers are excluded. 
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The presence of family groups that are of a nature similar to 
the “great family” has been given consideration here because 
these larger family groups are closely related to social control 
in the villages and hamlets. The members of the larger family 
group to a considerable extent follow the leadership of some 
one member of the family; and through the decisions of this 
leader or head, control is exercised over the behavior of the 
rank and file of the group. Patriarchal control is the rule, but 
there are also instances of matriarchal control. Under either 
arrangement the importance of the old people is continually 
recognized. The terms viejo and vieja, meaning “old man" 
and “old v/oman,” arc used with great frequency and Indicate 
a reverence for the elders. 

Social control through the family perhaps finds its most 
clear-cut expression in political activity. There is widespread 
interest among the Spanish-Americans in county political affairs. 
This interest centers in the precinct. One is continually aston- 
ished at the knowledge which many individuals in the villages 
and hamlets have concerning local political situations. For 
example, the writer was on a field trip trying to ascertain the 
population of the rural centers which were not studied in detail. 
Persons interviewed had only a hazy idea as to the size of the 
center in which they lived, but three persons interviewed con- 
secutively gave immediately the number of regi.stered voters in 
the precinct at the last election. 

The interest in political matters is closely related to the 
problem of political control. Machine politics aie rampant in 
New Mexico and the situation in Dona jAna County is no 
exception. At the present time, it is the Democratic party which 
has the upper hand, but conditions were not different when 
the Republicans held sway. Political loaders endeavor to line 
up the voters in each precinct. To a large extent this is pos- 
sible with the support of key individuals in each precinct who 
are in a position to deliver a block of votes. These key lindl- 
viduals may be able to swing a block of votes favorably because' 
of their prominence in a rural center or in a precinct, but the 
practice of securing political support among the Spanisb-Amcr- 
icans is enhanced by family solidarity and by the family control 
exercised by the leader of a group of interrelated families. 
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The members of the larger family group look to their leader 
or head for guidance in political activity as well as in other 
matters. Furthermore, the prominence of such family leaders 
may insure control of votes outside the family group, although 
it is the control of votes of the family that is most important.^'' 

Some indication needs to be given at this point as to the 
advantages gained through the political control of the family 
votes as described above. Such advantages are obtained on a 
family or an individual basis. The writer has not been able to 
learn of a single instance where political loyalty has brought re- 
turns in the form of some improvement to any of the Spanish- 
Amcrican villages or hamlets included in this study. In fact, 
practically the only form v/hich compensation to any of the 
centers could take under existing arrangements would be road 
improvement, and in the light of the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities such a reward would be of doubtful value. It is because 
of such a situation that any return obtained for political loyalty 
is on a family or an individual basis, Because the votes have 
been delivered the leader of the family group is in a position to 
request some advantage for a member o f the family. 

The system of political control in ihe larger family group 
is related to the old patron-peon complex which, for many years, 
prevailed in New Mexico and of which certain manifestations 
still exist. The Spanish-American peon of the past locked to his 
patron v/hen in need. The earlier agricultural economy favored 
such a relationship, but the changes brought about in the eco- 
nomic life of the Southwest in recent decades, in the main, have 
destroyed the basis for the continuance of such a relationship. 
The maiority cf the Spanish-American? in the small villages 
and hamlets no longer have a land-owning patron who has their 
interests at heart and who can provide aid in times cf need. 
Consequently, it has been necessary to seek help elsewhere. That 
help has been found, at least in part, as a result of the political 
influence exercised through the leader of the larger family 

M Tft« political coatrul thiough polldcal aUivlty in the villager and uamleta 
is closely relareo to the blUngual situation In the county. Political meetings often 
are conducted v'ith the aid of an interpreter in order to appeal to the Spanish- 
Amprican element The interpreter translates frem English into Spanish. With- 
ont this practice It Is douutful vrhether the Spanish- Amu icon vole could be 
infiueuted to the ettent that is now the case. 
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group. These leaders cannot strictly be called patrones, al- 
though an arrangement has been set up whereby they have 
taken over many of the functions of the earlier patrones. Such 
an arrangement has been enhanced by the creation of existing 
so-called emergency relief and social welfare agencies, since, 
unfortunately, chese agencies do not always operate in an im- 
partial manner. 

From the preceding discussion it will be seen that the tair.i 
ily is very definitely an institution through which social control 
is imposed on its members. The situation is gradually becom- 
ing more complicated, however, because the family is a dynamic 
institution, and changes are taking place which make problems 
of social control within the family increasingly difficult. These 
changes are discussed in the following section. 


Changing Aspects of Family Life 

While the Spanish-American villages and hamlets studied 
are relatively isolated, this isolation is breaking down. In spite 
of the limited means of transportation and communication, 
contacts with the outside have multiplied. The necessity of go- 
ing outside the centers for many services, contact with the 
outside through the schools, recreational and sociability activi- 
ties, and work opportunities have made it impossible for cul- 
tural isolation to continue. As a result of the breakdown of 
isolation and the increase in social contacts, new ideas and at- 
titudes have affected family life. The attitudes of the young 
people have been modified, and there is less satisfaction on their 
part at the prospect of continued residence in the centers than 
formerly was the case. The lack of opportunity to satisfy new 
wants and desires which have been created through education 
and increased contacts in general has resulted in a feeling of 
dissatisfaction on the part of many children and young people. 
Family solidarity is feeling the effect of the influence of 
outside contacts. The family is still important to the young 
people because they have been brought up in an atmosphere 
of farailism, but there is a suspicion on their part that family 
ties do not offer the advantages that they once did. 

The result of the sOcial changes that have taken place and 
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have modified family life has tended to place the parents in 
a position where they have less control over their children than 
was the case in the past. It is a problem of conflict of the ideas 
and altitudes received from increased contacts with those which 
have prevailed in the home. Family mores no longer are as 
binding as they once were. As a con.sequence the families are 
less highly integrated. 

An experience of one of the interviewers in interviev/ing a 
family in one of the selected villages illustrates both the chang- 
ing attitude of the children and the lessening of parental 
control. The head of the household in this case happened to be 
a widov/. Several grown children, one of them married, were 
living at home. Because of the ability of the head to speak 
English, it was unnecessary for the interviewer to use his inter- 
preter. After the usual preliminaries, when the information 
had been obtained and entered on the schedule, one of the 
daughters of the head voiced her suspicion of all the questions 
that were being asked. The interviewer again patiently es- 
plained how the information would bo used and was finally 
permitted tc leave v/ith his schedule. Throughout the inter- 
view the head of the household had made no protest against 
giving the desired information. 

When the interviewer came to the center next day, it 
appeared that the daughter raising the objections the evening 
before, together with her sisters, had gone out to other fami- 
lies in the hamlet after the Interviewer had left and had created 
considerable opposition to interviewing in the center. This 
opposition was removed when the interviewer presented his 
credentials which, incidentally, had never been called for at any 
other time. To be sure that there was no ill-feeling in the 
household where the trouble had srarled, the Interviewer 
returned to show his credentials to the head. She flatly refused 
to look at them and made some comments which illustrate the 
point that should be brought out. She berated her daughters, 
v/ho were present, for taking tlie attitude they did and said, 
'T knew from the first that you were all right and that the 
information which you were getting v/culd not be used against 
us. It seems smart these days for girls to know more than their 
mother and for them to tell their mother what to do. It was 
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my daughter and not I that doubted you. I don’t think it is 
smart but they seem to think so. Maybe this will make them 
realize that their mother is not as dumb as they seem to think,” 

It is the sort of attitude taken by the daughters in the above 
case and the remarks of the mother that give indication of a 
lessening of parental control. The decline in parental control is 
but one manifestation of the effect of social changes on family 
life among the Spanish-Americans in the small rural centers. 

Educational Processes 

In the preceding chapter the educational status of the, resi- 
dents of the eight villages and hamlets was found to be low. 
This is bxit an objective manifestation of underlying educational 
problems growing out of the presence of a large number of 
Spanish-Americans in the total population. Because of these 
problems an unfavorable attitude toward education on the part 
of the Spanish-Americans exists and has had an adverse in- 
fiusnee on social organization. 

Tke System of Education 

It is not possible to understand the importance of the edu' 
cational processes in the centers studied without a knowledge 
of the educational system of Dona Ana County. It was pointed 
out in a previous chapter that the rural schools have been 
located arbitrarily because such location fits into the adminis- 
trative plan of the county rural elementary school system. The 
majority of the elementary schools in the county are consoli- 
dated schools v/ith more than one teacher. As a result of 
consolidation, the schools have been placed considerable dis- 
tances apart and some centers have no school. Children from 
these centers arc transported by bus to the nearest school. The 
arbitrary location of the schools in many cases has tended to 
prevent them from being thought of as local institutions. Even 
where a school is located in a center it may not serve as a 
binding factor in the minds of the inhabitants, partly because 
of a failure to understand clearly the importance of education, 
but abo because the school serves more than one center and 
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because it has not necessarily been established as a result of a 
real felt need but has been imposed by authorities from the 
outside. 

Fully as important as the administrative aspects of the 
school System and the location of the schools is the program of 
leaching -which is carried on. Educational leaders have not 
been fully able to understand the educational needs of die 
Spanish-Americans and the problems created by the presence 
of two divergent cultural groups. The great majority of the 
teachers in the ruril elementary schools are Anglo-Americans 
Many of them lack insight into the special problems arising 
out of the cultural situation and some of those who do have 
some understanding of the problems involved are handicapped 
by administrative regulations which hinder a teaching program 
adapted to the situalion. 

Education of Spanish-American children presents problems 
quite different from those existing for the Anglo-American 
children. The Spani.sh-Amencan children have a diffeient cul- 
tural background, and as a consequence much of what is taught 
in the schools is difficult for them to understand and appreciate. 
This difficulty is accentuated through language difference. The 
Spanish-A.ncrican thildren, In most instances, have to leatn 
English after they get to school and this is a har.dicap ir- their 
learning piocess, especially since the us^e of Spanish is nof per- 
mitted in the school room.’® 

Available information indicates th-'t in Dona Ana County 
the rural schools, as yet, have not provided effectively for the 
educational needs of the Spanish-American children. Of lhi.s 
there can be little doubt. A glimpse into the life in the Spanish- 
American villages and hamlets included in this study shows how 
lacking the educational program has been. There is recogni- 
tion, by educational leaders, of the shortcomings of the educa- 
tional program as it relates to the Spanish-Americans, and 
efforts are contlaually being made to improve the »t4^:dards 
and to increase the effectiveness •«£ the schools. Ho-wiever, the 
leaders have been handicapped, in p^rt by the lack of sufficient 

-Regulations require *bnt Spinish shall not be spoken on the playground, 
but this rule has not been end cannot be enforced. 
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funds, in part by political interference, and in part by opposi- 
tion of the children and their parents. Yet progress is being 
made and the future may see the educational program of the 
county greatly improved, with the consequent beneficial results 
Obstacles will continue to come for a considerable time because 
of the presence cf two divergent cultural groups. Certainly no 
real improvement will be possible until full recognition is taken 
of the difference in the cultural background of the Spanish- 
Americans and the Anglo-Americans and of the language diffi- 
culties which exist. 

Attitude Toward Education 

Educational problems, as they apply to the Spanish-Amer- 
icans, become more dilEcult because of a lack of understanding 
on the part of this group as to why education is needed and 
why it is of value. Most of the Spanish-American children 
come from an economic and social class where many of the 
older people have had little or no formal education. Such a 
lack of education does not appear to either parents or childrer: 
as having been any particular hindrance. Most of these people 
arc engaged in activities which require little enlightenment of 
the sort which is given in the schools. Furthermore, in the light 
of limited opportunities in other lines of endeavor, the values 
of an education do not seem great to members of this cultural 
group. Economic security is of greatest concern, and the people 
have failed to see how formal education has been able to help 
in this respect. This sort of attitude has carried over to the 
children, and while these attend school they have retained some 
of this attitude. Unfortunately, the teaching program has not 
been of a nature to impress upon the children the values of 
an education in its wider aspects. Economic problems still are 
considered most important to the Spanlsh-Americans. Not 
much thought is given to the value of education obtained from 
the standpoint of preparing the Individual for his place in 
society. Again it is a problem of modifying the influence of the 
cultural background out of which the Spanish-American chil- 
dren cotu't. Until they fully appreciate that they will better be 
able to make adjustments in their social relationships through 
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education, they -will continue to show an apathy toward educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The indifference towards school is seen from the fact that 
some of the children of school age are not enrolled in school. 
It is difficult to obtain accurate data on the proportion of chil- 
dren not enrolled. A school census is taken annually, but in 
such a manner that no exact, detailed information on the mat- 
ter can be obtained. Still, the school census data show' that a 
considerable proportion of the Spanish-Americari children of 
school age in the rural areas are not enrolled in the elemen- 
tary schools. County school officials and school teachers admit 
this to be the case. The county school superintendent stated 
to the writer that even if it were possible to force fhe children 
who are cot enrolled in school, many of the Spanisb-American 
children are so undernourished and poorly clothed that effec- 
iivc schooling would be almost impossible. 

It is not only the fact tliat not all the children of school age 
are enrolled that presents a problem, but also the fact that 
attendance is low and irregular. This is true for Anglo-Ameri- 
can as well as for Spanish-Amoricac children. For the Spanish- 
American children enrolled In the rural elementary schools of 
the county, the average daily absences during 1938-1939 in the 
eight elementary giade^ ranged from 20.8 per cent in the 
eighth grade, to 31.5 per cent in t.“.e second grade. The per- 
centage of absences was some <«-hat lower in (he first grade than 
in the second grade, but beginning with the second grade the 
percentage of absences declined as the grade increased. This is 
explained by the tendency of the children not attending regu- 
larly to drop out altogether as they approach the higher 
grades 

It would appear that a situation in which a high proportion 
of the children of school age are not enrolled and in which 
attjsndance is low and irregular must of necessity fail to provide 
adequate educational opportunities for the groops of people in 
question. The result of the condition which has been described 
above is reflected in the educational retardation shown in Table 

negative attitude of tbe SpaQuh-Atneiicane toward edacation i« seen 
als<> in the amai] proportion of children attending high achool. See page 67, 
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14 of this Study. Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
even the low degree of educational attainment achieved by the 
children of the centers studied is not fully utilized, in part 
because of the inability of the schools to see the special prob- 
lems of this group and also because of the consequent failure 
of the children to realize the connection between their learning 
and the problems which they must face. 


Relation to Social Organization 

The shortcomings of the educational system and the atti- 
tude toward education in the centers studied have affected social 
organization in these centers. Education has not been success- 
ful in making the residents understand their problems. Conse- 
quently, new adjustments have not been facilitated. Because of 
the lack of effective educational forces the family and the 
church have retained a greater measure of social control. 

In apitc of contacts and knowledge gained in the schools, 
antagonism between the Spanish-Americans and Anglo-Ameri- 
cans continues. The conflict process which is discussed in a sub- 
sequent section Is related to this antagonism. In most of the 
schools there are both Anglo-American and Spanish-Araerican 
children, but association between the children of these two 
cultural groups ceases upon departure from the school grounds. 
In oth?r T/erds, .school contacts have not served to break down 
the barriers between the two groups. This situation is accentu- 
ated by the persistent use of the Spanish language by the 
Spanish-Americans among themselves outside the school room. 
As a result of the continued opposition of the two groups, the 
Spanish-Americans seek to identify themselves with members of 
their own cultural group and especially those residing in their 
own center. At the same time disintegrative forces in the cen- 
ters are fostered because of the failure of education to create 
an awareness and understanding of the problems growing out 
of social changes and to aid in a solution of those problems. 
Undoubtedly, before necessary adjustments can be made by 
the inhabitants of the centers studied, it will be necessary for 
education to play a more vital part in shaping the attitudes of 
these people. 
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The Role of Religion 

The church plays an important role among the Spanish- 
American people, Nci.t to the family it is the most important 
social institution. The majority of the Spanish-Americans are 
Catholics, and in only one of the eight centers studied did any 
of the Spanish-Americans belong to any other denomination 
than the Catholic. In the Village of Dona Ana there is a group 
of Spanish Methodists. 

It has been characteristic of the Spanish-American villages 
and hamlets of the Southwest that a Catholic church was built 
soon after the ce.nters had become definitely established. This 
was the case in at least four of the eight centers studied. These 
four centers still have a Catholic church. In addition, in one 
of the villages a former schoolhocse has been turned into a 
Catholic chapel, and in the other village, Doiia Ana, there is 
a Spanish-Methodist church. 

The physical equipment of the churches is very inadequate. 
All of the four Catholic churches and the Catholic chapel are 
adobe structures which have deteriorated considerably. Equip- 
ment inside the churches is very limited. Undoubtedly, lack of 
funds has been the primary factor in the failure to build and 
maintain better church structures and to provide better equip- 
ment in general. It must be remembered, however, that the 
population residing in the villages and hamlets are of such low 
economic status that their income does not permit my great 
contj'ibution to the support of religious activities. Even so, the 
contributions are large in the light of what these people are 
able to afford. It is a tribute to their religious perseverance 
that they have been able to provide some sort of facilities for 
their organized religious activity. 

Only one of the five tenters with church buildings has a 
resident pastoi There Is a resident pastor in Rodey who also 
conducts services in the chapel in Plaoitai and at several other 
nea)by centers. Services in the churches In Berino and CLam- 
berino are conducted by the C<*tholic priest in Anthony, and 

Nesrly d>rr<s.‘flfUu of the rural churches of Pofia Ana Govsnty are without 
a reyideot paitor. 
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in Dona Ana services are conducted in both churches by non- 
resident pastors from Las Cruces. 


The Influence of the Church 

In spite of the lack of church buildings in a number of the 
centers, in spite of the lack of adequate church equipment, and 
in spite of the lack of resident pastors except in one instance, 
the church exerts a strong influence on the Spanish-American 
people of the centers. Religion holds a very prominent place 
in the lives of these people, and this applies to the young peo- 
ple as well as to the old. 

The influence of the Catholic Church, to a large extent, is 
due to the cultural background of the Spanish-Americans. The 
Catholic Church for several centuries grew and prospered in 
Mexico and became a dominant institution. When settlers 
from Mexico came to what is now New Mexico they brought 
with them their Catholic faith, and the Catholic Church con- 
tinued to be a dominant social institution. The control imposed 
by the Catholic Church in itself enhanced the continuation of 
leligious influence. Coupled with this has been an element of 
superstition which grew out of the Indian background of these 
people. 

Another factor that has kept up the dominance of the 
church has been the activity of the Catholic clergy. They have 
made every effort to keep alive the Catholic Church and to 
maintain adherence of the Spanish-Americans to the Catholic 
faith. 

The religious factor has continued to be a strong element 
in the lives of the Spanish-Americans because the church has 
served as & social bond to keep the people together. In the face 
of social changes that have tended to disrupt the mode of liv- 
ing and to endanger economic security, the church has been 
the one place for many of these people to seek aid in their dif- 
ficulties. The church has assumed and still assumes such an 
important place among the Spanish-Americans in the centers 
because of the relative lack of other bonds of solidarity. 

The infl,uence of the Catholic Church in the centers is seen 
in a number of ways. Religious convictions have served as 
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means of social control. The Catholic Church has given sanc- 
tion to the mores that have already become rooted in the cul- 
ture of the group. In no insfance is the influence of the church 
more clearly illustrated than with respect to the important 
place which children occupy among the Spanish-Americans. 
The average number of children born to each family in the 
eight centers is large. This is the situation in spite of the in- 
ability of the parents to give their children even minimum op- 
portunities and advantages. The infant mortality rate is very 
high largely because economic status does not permit the care 
necessary for survival but also becatise of the persistence of old 
habits and superstitions which have prevented adequate child 
care. For those who do survive little can be offered in the way 
of advantages while they are at home, and few opportunities 
exist when adulthood is reached. In spite of such a situation 
large families still are the cule. This emphasis on children is 
to a large degree the result of the religious teachings of the 
Catholic Church and is a good illustration of the control which 
this institution exerts on the Inhabitants of the centers. 

While the Catholic Church is an important agency of social 
control, there is some evidence that it is becoming less effective 
in tills respect so far as the younger people are concerned. As 
in the case of the family, this changing influence has been the 
result of the breakdown of isolation with the accompanying 
new social contacts. The church will, no doubt, continue to 
play an important role in the centers studied, but it will prob- 
ably be a less important role than it has held in the past. 


Social Aspects of Religions Behauior 

The church is also of importance to the SpanisIuAmerican 
residents because it is tlirough the church thst the only real 
organized sociability takes place. This, in part, takes the form 
of religious plays or pageants, particularly during Christmas. 
Two of the most common, ceremonies are the posada and the 
pasioies. The former QOnsists of an arrangement whereby 
nine families go to one another’s houses for nine nights before 
Christmas and enact a religious stoiy. After the story is por- 
trayed, refreshments are served and the people visit with each 
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Other. The other custom is also the enactment of a religious 
play, beginning Christmas eve and continuing intermittently 
for several days. Both customs are group efforts and in both 
instances sociability and religious expression are combined. 

More important than either the posada or the pastores are 
the annual religious festivals conducted in some of the centers 
as a part of the program of the Catholic Church. Most of the 
villages and hamlets have a patron saint, and a certain day is 
set aside each 5'ear in honor of this saint. It is a day of cele- 
bration. The ceremonies vary somewhat for the different 
centers but there is some uniformity running through all of the 
festivals. A brief description may be given here of such a fes- 
tival in one of the locality groups in Dona Ana County. This 
locality group is not included among the eight villages and 
hamlets with which this study deals, but this particular festival 
is described because the writer has more accurate knowledge 
of it than of some of the other festivals. He had an excellent 
opportunity to observe it closely. On the day of the festival 
there was mass at the Catholic Church in the morning. Aftei 
mass a procession of the people wound its way through the 
village and along the irrigation ditches past the fields. The 
procession out to the fields was primarily for the purpose of 
blessing the crops In the procession some of the more im- 
portant members of the Church carried a small image of the 
patron saint enclosed in a shrine. As the procession moved 
along, choir girls scattered bits of colored paper on the road. 
The children’s choir, attired in robes, sang religious composi- 
tions. Part of the time a small band, consisting of three instru- 
ments, played. Here was an interesting illustration of cultural 
diffusion. The two favorite tunes played were Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever” and the “Paul jonet”-~a dance melody. 
At frequent intervals the priests offered prayers. During the 
entire procession a number of individuals walked along in the 
fields at some distance and shot off large fire-crackers, sup- 
posedly for the purpose of driving off evil spirits. After the 
return of the procession, lie group disbanded, but in most 
instances there is a bailie, or dance, in the evening. 

Altogether the days of the patron saints are fiesta days. 
The church is decorated and people come dressed in their beat. 
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Most of the people cease working for the day, although the 
custom is now losing its hold to such an extent that some of the 
men return to their work in the afternoon. Yet even today 
these festivals occupy an important place In the lives of the 
Spanish-Americans. They are a medium through which so- 
ciability is possible, bat they are much more than that. Their 
sociological significance to a large degree lies in the fact that 
here is an activity around which the entire population of the 
center can gather and an activity v/hich is carried on through 
group effort. Added significance is found in the ability of the 
Catholic Church to use these festivals as means of relating 
sociability to religious activity. 

Not all the Spanish-American villages and hamlets have 
these festivals, but in some of the centers where they do not 
exist it is customary for some of the people to attend the annual 
festival in some center where there is Oioe. The religious bond 
in this manner tends to reach out to join individuals living in 
separate centers. 


CO-OPESATION 

Brief mention should be made of the role which coopera- 
tion plays in the social organization of the Spanish-American 
centers. It is not a form of interaction which plays a prom- 
inent part, but there are, nevertheless, instances in which it is 
important. 

Cooperation in the centers is strongest within rhe larger 
family group, called the “great family” in a previous section. 
In this group it relates to the family solidarity' which was dis- 
cussed above. One of the best illustrations is seen in the dwell- 
ing arrangements which exist where the married children build 
their homes on the family lot. Not only is there cooperation 
in this respect but also in the acbral construction of the dwell- 
ings. Another illustration may be taken from one of the “great 
families” included in the study. The writer was informed that 
the different related households in the larger family group co- 
operated with each other in a period of need or crisis. For 
pkamplet the head of one of the households was taken seriousJv 
ill. He was unable to pay for the necessary medical attention; 
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SO a brother, a son, and several nephews, heads of separate 
households, all contributed toward meeting the expense. Nu- 
merous instances of such cooperation within the larger family 
groups are to be found. 

Cooperation is less evident outside the family group. There 
is very little organized effort. This situation is partly the result 
of the mode of living in these centers. The absence of public 
facilities such as fire protection and sewage disposal is a factor 
in limiting cooperation. 

Irrigation is no longer a cooperative enterprise. Yet there 
are areas of activity where the centers could obtain desirable 
advantages through cooperative effort such as, for example, 
securing a more adequate water supply or developing a com- 
munity garden on some nearby irrigated area. Such enterprises 
would be of coa-siderable value to the inhabitants. 

One explanation of the relative lacic of cooperation outside 
the family gi'oup may lie in the degree of family solidarity 
which has been shown to exist. Family ties have tended to 
center attention on the needs and the interests of the family 
and not on those of people outside the family circle. Thus, in 
order to promote cooperation in the interests of the welfare 
of a center, it will be necessary to find a way whereby the in- 
terests of the family group can tie in with what v/ill be of 
mutual value to the population of the center as a whole. 

The lack o£ cooperation outside the family group compared 
to that which exists within the family does not mean that the 
inhabitants of the centers do not cooperate with each other ir- 
respective of family ties. Some degree of coBperation does 
prevail even if not in the interest of group welfare as a whole. 
There is a considerable amount of neighborliness. This nexgK- 
borlincss goes beyond sociability and extends to mutual help- 
fulness. Under the type of agricultural economy in which the 
Spanish- American villages exist there is not much opportunity 
for an exchange of work, but other forms of mutual exchange 
of help exist. One Anglo-American individual well acquainted 
with Spanish-Americans and some of their habits informed the 
writer tbit no one starves in a village or hamlet so long as any- 
one has a few beans or a little corn meal. This statement, of 
course, has to be interpreted in the light of the standard of 
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living of the Spanish-Americans, but it does illustrate a degree 
of mutual helpfulness. It is not a case of charity but a case of 
cooperation in the face of need. 


Conflict 

Of tlie social-culpiral processes which determine social or- 
ganization in the Spanish-American villages and hamlets, one 
of the most important is conflict. Not only is it a form of inter- 
action that operates in these locality groups, but it is also a 
process that operates over a much wider area. The presence 
of such a large proportion of Spanish-Americans as js found in 
New Mexico has brought about a clash of individuals and 
groups in the struggle for a place in society. This opposition 
extends down into the local situations and has played a distinc- 
tive part in setting up the form of social organisation which 
prevails. 

Historical Developments as a Basis for Conflict 

In order to understand the conflict r>ituations which exist 
in ihe selected Spanish-Amerkan villages and hamlets, it is 
necessary to refer again to some of the historical developments 
which have taken place in New Mexico and in Doha Ana 
County. The Spanish-Americans arc not a people who have 
only recently found a place in the area. Instead, they can look 
back on a long period of settlement and to a time when they 
were the dominant group. This dominance was of both a polit- 
ical and a social nature. Politically, the Spanish-Americans 
were in control for several decades after New Mexico was ac- 
quired by the United States. This control extended to the local 
areas. Gradually, the Anglo-Americans have usurped the polit- 
ical power and influence of the Spanish-Americans; and while 
the latter group is still influential politically, this influence is 
nc longer a dominating one. 

Similarly, the Spanish-Americans do not occupy the prom- 
inent social position in the life of the State that they formerly 
did. The days whe.*x the social status of these people, as a 
group, ranked high are gone. At the time when the Spanish- 
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Americans constituted the great majority of the population, 
they set the social standards. Today it is the Anglo-Americans 
that set them. It is the knowledge of the loss of this social 
prestige as well as of political prestige that has tended to in- 
tensify conflict among the two major cultural groups. 

The antagonism between the two groups has been ag- 
gravated further by the change in economic status of the 
Spanish-Americans as a result of the agricultural changes which 
have been discussed previously. The loss of their lands, the 
disappearance of their self-su£5ciency, and the restriction of 
work opportunities all have helped to create a situation which 
has fostered opposition. Out of this whole situation has de- 
veloped a -feeling among the Spanish-Americans that they are 
a subject people. 


The Role of a Subject People 

The position of the Spanish-Amcricans is made more diffi- 
cult because of the attitude of the Anglo-Americans toward 
them. The latter, regardless of their own status, as a whole, 
consider the former to be inferior. The presence of the Spanish- 
Americans is regarded as an unavoidable situation and some- 
thing* which must be accepted as a necessary evil. Because of 
the attitude of superiority on the part of the .Anglo-Americans, 
they have taken the stand that it is not necessary to give much 
consideration to the needs of the other cultural group and that 
the members of this group, because of their inferiority, have 
only a limited right to make any demands. This is evident in 
political, educational, and economic matters. It is particularly 
seen with respect to economic factors. The Spanish-American 
laborers receive very low wages and Anglo-American farmer.s 
are not in the least concerned with the fact that the wages 
which they pay cannot support the worker and his family except 
on a starvation level. 

The low economic, social, and political status of the Spanish- 
Americans, as well as the attitudes of the Anglo-Americans, has 
created among the former the feeling that they arc a sulsject 
people and not a people with the same rights and opportunitie's 
that are accorded to the Anglo-Americans. An attitude of op- 
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pression prevails among the Spanlsh-Americans, and as a result 
they have developed an inferiority complex, although they may 
not be willing to admit that this Is the case. 

The view of the Spanish-Americans as a subject people was 
emphatically expressed by a member of their own group who 
spoke at a public forum on educational problems in New Mex- 
ico. The discussion turned to the subject of the failure of the 
schools to meet the educational problems growing out of the 
presence of a large number of Spanish-Americans. The ques- 
tion was raised as to how educational problems had been solved 
in areas in the United States where the foreign-born element 
was large and whether the methods used in such areas could not 
be applied to the Spanish-American areas in New Mexico. The 
Spanish-Anierican speaker, a well-known educational authority 
in the State, took the position that such methods could not ap- 
ply to the Spanish-American areas In New Mexico because the 
Spanish-Americans are a people who reside in the area through 
conquest and not through choice. 

A question might be raised as to whether the Spanish- 
Americans are in a position different from that in which the 
Indians and Negroes in the United States find themselves. The 
situations are not the same. The Indians, and the Negroes to 
a lesser degree, are segregated from the rest of the population 
and special forms of accommodation have developed. On the 
other hand, the Spanish-Americans are not as segregated but 
have to fit into the existing wider social framework of the areas 
in which they are concentrated. 

The position of the Spanish-Americans as a subject people 
bas been made more difficult because it has not been possible 
for them to make adjustments that have been made by other 
groups that have found themselves in situations v/hich no longer 
provided adequate opportumtles. Good illustrations are the 
westward and the cityward movements of rural people in the 
United States in the past. Another iliustraticn is the migra- 
tory-labor movement. In these cases people have left the areas 
in which they no longer were able to make the adjustments 
which they deemed essential to their welfare. Such a solution 
has not existed for the Spanish-Americans in rural areas of 
New Mexico, partly because family ties have kept them in the 
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areas in which they reside and partly because the opportunities 
elsewhere which have been available to the migrating groups 
have not been available to them. As a consequence, the Spanish- 
• Americans have not dispersed but have remained in the areas 
which they originally settled even though they there find them- 
selves playing the role of a subject pt;ople. 

A ggrcsstvc T endendci 

The opposition between the Spanish-Americans and the 
Anglo-Americans and the insistence of the former on equality 
with the latter, in spite of an attitude of inferiority, have re- 
sulted in certain aggressive tendencies by the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. An impartial observer gets the impression that there is 
a little too much protest as to this equality on the part of a 
group which feels that it is not inferior. Every opportunity is 
used to remove an}’ indication that the group is any different 
from the Anglo-Americans. This is noticed particularly in the 
demand on the part of the Spanish-Americans for the same 
recognition for members of their group as for the Anglo* 
Americans, Such demands are not necessarily met but this has 
not kept the demands from being made. These demands have 
been presented both with reference to local situations in the 
county and to state-wide affairs. 

Conflict as « Binding Factor 

The conflict situations growing out of the wider aspects of 
opposition between the Spanish-Americans and the Anglo- 
Americans have extended to local groups such as are studied 
here. This local opposition may be either between the Spanish- 
Americans and the Anglo- Americans in the centers or between 
the Spanish-Americans in the centers and the Anglo-Americans 
as a group regardless of whether or not they live in the centers, 
The first of these two forms is, of course, net present in the 
three centers with no Anglo-American population. Tn the 
other five centers, conflict between the two groups has gradu- 
ally been giving way to accommodation. Yet the antagonism 
still is evident in many instances. In none of tlie villages studied 
was there much association between the Spanish-Americans and 
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the Anglo-Americans, even though the latter were of an eco- 
nomic status that was very similar to that of the former. 

It is between the Spanish-Americans in the centers and the 
Anglo-American group as a whole that conflict is most evident. 
This opposition has resulted from the attitudes which were dis- 
cussed above. It is manifested in the suspicion with which an 
Anglo-American is viewed by residents of the centers. In this 
study, Spaaish'American interpreters were used, not solely be- 
cause of the Inability of the interviewers to speak and under- 
stand enough Spanish, but also because without the presence 
of a Spanish-American helper the interview would in most cases 
not have been granted. Even so, difficulties were often en- 
countered because of the suspicion that an Anglb-American 
would want information that would be detrimental to the 
SpSnish-Amsricans. Time and again the interviewers were 
questioned as to whether they also had interviewed the Angle- 
American families. In several instances they were asked why 
they took only Spanish-American centers and not those with 
more Anglo-Americans. 

The conflict situations which have developed between the 
Spanish-Americans and Anglo-Americans hare been the fault 
of both groups. Neither group has made a determined effort 
to understand the other nor to understand the forces which 
have brought about the conflict situations. As a result in-group 
and out-greup attitudes have come to play an important part 
in the interactional patter-ns which exist in the centers. For the 
Spanish-Americans these attituds.s have tended to solidify 
group consciousness and as such have served to continue the 
type of social organization which prevails. 


Accommodation 

Conflict is Intermittent. Contending groups cannot con- 
tinue to struggle against each other. Some sort of adjustment 
is therefore made as a means of getting along together. Such 
working relations may take one of several forms. It may take 
the form of accommodation under which the identity of the 
contending groups is not lost. It may also take the form of 
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assimilation by which the cultures of the two groups are fused. 
Or it may take the form of amalgamation of the divergent 
groups, which in itself enhances the possibility of assimilation. 

In the area and in the selected Spanish-American localities 
with which this study is concerned, it is the first of these three 
forms of adjustment which has taken place. Conflict between 
the Spanish-American and the Anglo-American culture groups, 
to a considerable degree, has given way to accommodation. 
This adjustment is in part a condition and in part a process. 
Each of the tv/o groups recognizes the separate identity of the 
other. Many of the culture traits of each group have been re- 
tained. 

Accommodation is a form of adjustment which has resulted 
from changes that have taken place over a period of years. At 
the time that most of the centers started, the majority of the 
inhabitants of the area were Spanish-Americans, and conflict 
situations which later arose had not developed. With the ab- 
sence of these conflict situations there was no need for accom- 
modation as a means of adjustmcnti The coming of the 
Anglo-Americans brought a group of people with a divergent 
culture and, because of the opposition which developed between 
the two cultural groups, some form of adjustment became 
necessary. 

w\djustment has taken place in the form of accommodation. 
The subject -people role discussed in the preceding section has 
been instrumental in bringing about a concentration of the 
Spanish-Americans in the villages and liamlcts of the area. 
The failure of assimilation and amalgamation to take place has 
furthered the ailtural divergence of the Spanish-Americans, 
and because of their minority role they have continued to segre- 
gate themselves. Absence of visible opportunities for advance- 
ment has created ag attitude of fatalism which has ma de living 
in their small centers seem the only satisfactory way of accom- 
modating themselves to the social situation. 

The process of accommodation as a form of interaction in 
the selected villages and hamlets has served to increase iden- 
tification of the individuals with the group. Submission to the 
more dominant Anglo-American group has create^! a common 
bond among the Spanish-Americans. Group identification ha& 
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been accentuated by a common language and other common 
cultural characteristics. Local unity growing out of the accom- 
modative process, however, has been limited to unity on s, 
geographic basis. 

The question might be raised as to whether accommodation 
has been a step toward assimilation and amalgamation as has 
been the case in other divergent cultural groups in the United 
States. The answer, as far as these New' Mexican centers arc 
concerned, is no. There has been a mutual acceptance on the 
part of both Spanish-Americans and Anglo-Americans of cul- 
ture traits of the opposite group but not in a sufficient degree 
to permit our saying that assimilation has taken place. Nor has 
there been amalgamation. Intermarriage between the Spanish- 
Amerlcans and the Anglo-Americans has been very limited. 
This is seen from the fact that in the eight villages and hamlets 
none of the heads of the households were married to persons of 
the other cultural group. For the present, accommodation is 
the first step which has been made toward adjustment of rela- 
tions between the Spanhsh-Araericans and the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. It does not necessarily follow/ that assimilation will be 
the nest step. Accommodation as it has developed is rather a 
solution in the form of avoidance. 


Disintegration 

Some of the preceding sections of this chapter have dealt 
with a number of factors which have served to act as integrat- 
ing forces in the social organization of the eight selected 
villages and hamlets. Association, family relationships, reli- 
gion, cooperation, and accommodation have all been shown to 
be important in this respect. In spite of these integrating 
forces, disintegration is evident in most of the centers. A 
number of factors have fostered the process of disintegration. 

Influence of Outside P' actors 

The changing economy, which has been mentioned fie- 
quently, has been shown to be important in determining the 
type of social organization in the centers. This same chan^ng 
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economy, however, also has served to be a disintegrating force 
in the group life of the villages and hamlets. Declining self- 
sufficiency and lack of economic security have weakened the 
ties which have bound the residents to the centers and which 
have made for group solidarity. Lowered economic status has 
not permitted the type of living which v/ouLl bring integrative 
forces into play. 

Another factor, outside the centers, which has fostered dis- 
integration has been the program of public assistance which 
has developed in Doha Ana County. 4 new attitude of depend- 
ence outside the group has come to exist. This attitude is 
indirectly an outgrowth of changed economic and social condi- 
tions. In the days when a self-sufficient economy prevailed 
among the Spanish- Americans most of them were able to satisfy 
their own needs. Even where this was not the case the problem 
was one which could be solved v/ithout depending on aid out- 
side the cultural group. The old patron-peon complex was an 
arrangement under which the needs of the people not able to 
provide fully for themselves could be taken care of. The 
agricultural changes which took place created a different situa- 
tion. It became necessary to obtain public assistance. This 
situation was aggravated by the unfavorable economic condi- 
tions growing out of (.he depression of the 1930’s. An emer- 
gency relief program was initiated in Dona Ana County as in 
otheb parts of the United States, and it became possible for 
the needy residents of the villages and hamlets to obtain public 
assistance. These people were no longer entirely dependent on 
(heir own efforts, because of the availability of this help. 

The aid obtained through public assistance wan an absolute 
necessity for many under rbe circumstances, and still is, but a 
serious problem' has arisen out of the situation. Better eco- 
nomic conditions in the county in recent years have not removed 
the dependence on public assistance which emergency conditions 
brought about. In some instances this dependence has not been 
avoidable but in many other instances it has. Relief has come 
to be an expected right, and people who were once self-support- 
ing continue to seek aid from public agencies even though they 
may no longer be facing the crisis which originally necessitated 
obtaining aid from public sources. For example, the Inter- 
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viewers on this study were continually confronted with the 
question as to whether they were from the “Welfare Office” or 
the "WPA Office.” A number of interviewees took advantage 
of the interview either to express their dire need or to direct 
criticism against the relief agencies for not looking after their 
needs. 

The whole problem of public assistance in Dona Ana 
Counq', as in other parts of New Mexico where there is a large 
proportion of Spanish-Americans» has been complicated by the 
fact that there are the two cultural groups. These two groups 
are not on the same economic level. The standard of living, at 
least in its physiological aspects, has been very lov/ for the 
Spanish-Americun groups. As a consequence, in the past a 
relatively low income has sufficed to meet their most primary 
uefids. With the coming of public assistance, many of them 
suddenly found themselves obtaining aid which amounted to 
considerably more than they ever had been able to earn pre- 
viously. The result has been an indifference to work oppor- 
tunities lyhich earlier would have been accepted gladly. On 
the other hand, it has not been possible to make a differentiation 
in the aid extended to members of the two cultural groups. 
The Spanish-Americans in New Mexico are sufficiently strong 
politically to prevent any such policy, even if it were ethically 
justifiable. The sudden increase in income from relief sources 
has affected the habits and ideas of the people in question to 
an extent that support through public agencies has come to be 
expected. Under any circumstances such assistance has fos- 
tered a feeling of dependence among the residents in the 
Spanish-Araerican villages and hamlets on groups other than 
their own and in this respect has served to act as a disintegrat- 
ing force. 

A third influence from tbe outside, tending to foster dis- 
integration, is the infiltration of new ideas. In spite of the 
isolation which has existed in the past and to some extent still 
exists, social contacts have multiplied. New ideas and attitudes 
that have come into the centers have created new wants and 
desires hut have brought no knowledge of how to increase 
economic returns in order to be able to satisfy tliese new wants 
and desires. Dissatisfaction, on the part of the young people 
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particularly, has been the result. This dissatisfaction has hur- 
ried the process of disintegration. 

Breakdown of Family Mores 

The social changes which have taken place have not only 
brought about dissatisfaction because of the inability to satisfy 
new wants and desires. They have also resulted in the changes 
in family life discussed in an earlier section. Family mores are 
less powerful as a means of social control than formerly. 
Family solidarity is decreasing. Lack of parental control and 
dissatisfaction with prevailing conditions have developed too 
rapidly for adaptations to take place, and disintegration has 
started. The only reason that group solidarity has remained 
as strong as it has and that more people, especially young 
people, have not left the centers has been the fact that better 
opportunities do not seem to present themselves elsewhere. 

Decline of Sociahilisy and Recreation 

The importance of sociability among the Spanish-Americans 
has been discussed in some detail. In spite of the present 
importance of sociability to this cultural group, there is evidence 
that it is less prevalent now than in the past. Furthermore, 
sociability and recreational activities take place outside the 
centers more than once was the case. Commercial recreation 
in nearby larger centers has attracted the young people, and 
the decline of isolation has increased the opportunities for asso- 
ciating with others outside the locality groups. 

The decline of sociability and recreation in the centers may 
be illustrated by an instance from one of the hamlets studied. 
One of the oldest inhabitants in’ the center spoke with consider- 
able feeling and wistfulncss of the old days in the center. Then 
the people were a happy group, There was an atmosphere of 
congeniality which the old informant felt had disappeared 
entirely. Fiesta days and market days were days of joviality. 
The cowboys would come in from the range. Sometimes there 
would be fighting, but that just seemed to add to the joy of 
living. All of these activities served to make for u.*!it3r. Today 
they are largely gone from the centers and their disappearance 
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has been another disintegrating factor. The villages and ham- 
lets are without much of the former cutural activity which 
served as an integrative force. 

Declining Importance of the Centers 

A final factor tending to foster disintegration in the villages 
and hamlets has been their declining importance. It has been 
shown in previous sections that the needs of the inhabitants 
are largely met outside the centers. Because of this situation 
the centers no longer play as important a part in the lives of the 
inhabitants as they once did. Economic agencies have never 
been numerous in any of the centers, but nevertheless in the past 
they have been more important than is now the case. The 
church is the only one of the institutions or agencies still play- 
ing a prominent part in the lives of the residents. The centers 
no longer arc the scenes of much activity. This decline in the 
importance of the centers has unavoidably given momentum 
to the process of disintegration al-eady brought about by the 
other factors that have been mentioned. 

An attempt has now been made to discover the nature of 
rural social organization in a Spanish-Araerican area in New 
Mexico and to ascertain the role of social-cultural processes in 
determining this social organization. The social structure of 
Doha Ana County has been shewn, descriptions of selected 
villages and hamlets and of some of the characteristics of the 
people In these centers as well as their conditions of living have 
been given, and a number of social-cultural processes have 
been disaissed. It will be appropriate to conclude with a short 
chapter summarizing briefly some of the more important find- 
ings of the study and setting forth some implications with 
regard to tfic future prospects of the people that have been 
studied. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

That region of the United States known as the Southwest 
presents a peculiar cultural situation, in that large parts of the 
region are characterized by the presence of two major cultural 
groups, namely, the Anglo-American and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can. New Mexico is a part of this region, and in this State the 
influence of the Spanish-Amcrican cultural group is felt more 
strongly than in any of the other states of the region. Nearly 
half of the people of the State are Spanish-Amcricans, living 
mostly in the river valleys, especially along the Rio Grande and 
its tributaries. These people have a long cultural history which 
has affected the social structure and social interaction of the 
areas in which they reside. * 

Dona Ana County is one of the counties in New Mexico 
with a large proportion of Spanish-Americant. It is located 
in the southern part of the State and is traversed from north- 
west to southeast by the Rio Grande, The river valley is 
bounded on each side by spvscly vegetated mesas. Because of 
the lack of adequate rainfall, agriculture is limited to a narrow 
strip of land under irrigation along the river. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the county, and the farm economy is 
built largely around this one crop, although other crops are 
also important. 

The population of the county is preponderantly rural and 
is concentrated in the irrigated area or at its edge. Nearly two- 
thirds of the total population is estimated to consist of Spanish- 
Americans, and the great majority of the remainder are Anglo- 
Americans. 

A number of different types of locality groups are present 
in the county. The population centers include one city with 
8,385 people, one incorporated village, ten unincotporated vil- 
lages, and fifteen hamlets. All of these centers, with the excep- 
tion of one small hamlet, ate located within the three com- 
munity areas of the county. Six of the hamlets are the nuedei 
of hamlet neighborhoods. In the three community areas there 
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are also six open-country neighborhoods. One open-country 
neighborhood is located outside the community areas. Five of 
the villages and six of the hamlets have little or no surrounding 
open-country population. These centers are located on the 
mesas at the edge of the irrigated area. The major portion of 
this study has dealt with two of the villages and all of the ham- 
lets in this group. 

The eight selected centers lack some or all of the institu- 
tions and agencies essential to meet even minimum needs. As a 
consequence, it is necessary for the inhabitants of these centers 
to look to other centers for many of their services. The rela- 
tive lack of agencies and institutions has had an important con- 
sequence in that it has eliminated a basis for common interests 
and activities on the part of the inhabitants. 

♦The population of the selected centers is predominantly 
Spanish-American. In general, the age and sex distribution of 
the papulation Is quite similar to the age and sex distribution 
of the population of Dona Ana Ccu.-ity as a whole. The mari- 
tal status of the population is very nearly the same as that of 
the population of New Mexico. Most*of the inhabitants of 
the centers are of low educational status. More than half of 
all the household heads are on seme step of the agricultural lad- 
der, and more than one-third are farm laborers. 

The majority of the people in the eight selected villages 
and hamlets live in adobe structures. Most of the dwellings are 
small in relation to the number of persons that reside in them. 
Ownership is the most frequent type of tenure. As a rule, the 
houses arc poorly equipped with respect to heating, lighting, 
and sanitary facilities. Means of transportation and communi- 
cation facilities are limited in all the centers. 

Spanish-American residents in the centers are not charac- 
terixed by a high degree of mobility. Judged by the average 
length of residence, the heads of the households have tended 
to stay in the centers instead of moving away. The majority of 
the heads have always lived in the centers in which they now 
reside or have come to the centers from relatively short dis- 
tances within the county. Children not Jiving at the home of 
their parents have tended cither to stay in the centers or to 
move to some nearby locality in the county. 
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A large proportion of the inhabitants of the villages and 
hamlets are related to each other. The- existing high degree of 
family interrelationships has served to increase family solidar- 
ity, to keep a large proportion of the population in the centers, 
and to serve as a basis for sociability. It is largely through the 
family that social control operates, although the church also 
occupies an important place in social control. Outside contacts 
and the breakdown of isolation, however, have served to lessen 
the hold of the family and the church on the young people. 

Social interaction in the centers has been influenced to a 
considerable degree by the changing agricultural economy in 
the county. Agricultural changes disrupted the self-sufficient 
economy -which prevailed earlier. A large proportion of Span- 
ish-American farmers lost their land and, as a result, many of 
them became members of the agricultural-worker class with a 
lowered economic status. Some of them moved to the small 
villages and hamlets in the area. 

It is not necessary to repeat hers all the pertinent facts 
dealing with the social-cultural processes determining social 
organization in the area studied. Some have already been 
referred to indirectly in the preceding paragraphs. A few of 
the processes, however, should be mentioned at this point. 

Cooperation is not a form. of interaction which plays a 
prominent part in the Spanish- American villages and hamlets. 
It is more evident within the larger family groups than it is in 
the centers as a whole. On the other hand, conflict is a process 
which operates both in the centers and in the wider area. Con- 
flict situations have arisen out of the presence of two major 
cultural groups and cut of tlie historical developments yrhich 
have taken place. The position of the Spanish-Amcricans is 
that of a subject people. This role has led to aggressive ten- 
dencies on their part to offset an attitude of inferiority. Where 
V conflict has been present it often has acted as a binding factor 
among the Spanish-Araericans. At the same time, it has given 
' way to accommodation to quite an extent. Accommodation is 
a form of adjustment v/hich became necessary because of the 
coming of the Anglo-Americans and their rise to a dominating 
position. This process has served to increase the identification 
of the Spanish-Americans in the villages and hamlets with their 
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cultural group. So far accommodation has not been a step 
towards assimilation and amalgamation. 

The process of disintegration is evident in most of the cen- 
ters. Disintegration has been fostered by a number of factors 
from outside the centers. One of these has been the changing 
agricultural economy which has brought economic insecurity. 
Another has been the program of public assistance which has 
developed and which has created an altitude of dependence. 
Finally, the infiltration of new ideas from the outside has 
weakened the agencies of social control. Besides these three 
outside factors, a number of factors within the centers them- 
selves have been instrumental in furthering the process of dis- 
integration. These are the breakdown of family rftorcs, the 
decrease in sociability and recreation, and the declining impor- 
tanSe of the centers. Both the forces from without and within 
the centers have given momenf.im to the disintegrative process. 

The social-cultural processes which have been discussed 
have their roots in the culture of the area. The cultural situa- 
tion In turn Is the outgrowth of historical developments ever 
a period of nearly a century. The earlier exclusive dominance 
of the Spani.sb- Americans and the latea- arrival of the Anglo- 
American^; hive given rise to an Interplay of forces which are 
related to the social organization of the centers studied. 

These social-cultural processes are the dynamic aspect of 
the social situation In the area. They are the forces which have 
shaped social organization in the villages and hamlets. The 
processes of interaction between the Spanish-American and 
Anglo-American groups and between the members of these 
groups have resulted In the modification of the behavior of 
the participants to the end tliat the prevailing form of social 
organization has come into being. Social organization 
in tlie villages and hamlets is not a static condition but 
rather a part of dae process of interaction. Structure 
and function are both parts of tlie whole. In the last analysis, 
one cannot be understood without refereaicc to the oth^r. The 
processes of interaction reflect the organizational phases of 
group life. On the other hand, unless the social-cultural proc- 
esses are given consideration, it is not. possible to understand 
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the nature of the social organization which prevails in the 
selected villages and hamlets. 

In relating the various social-cultural processes to the social 
organization of the area that has been studied, ample evidence 
has been found that the position in which the inhabitants of 
the selected Spanish-American villages and hamlets find them- 
selves is not altogether a happy one. It might be pertinent at 
this point to raise the question as to v/hat are the prospects for 
the future of these people. The writer has become intensely 
interested in the problems which they face and has permitted 
himself to speculate somewhat on what is to come It is with 
something of a feeling of pessimism as to the outcome that he 
attempts to look into the future of the people that he has 
studied in considerable detail. Briefly, he sees certain readjust- 
ments which will have to take place before it will be possible to 
effect any improvement in conditions so that better living will 
be achieved — readjustments which, at the present, do not 
appear likely to be realized in the near future. 

The problem of making the necessary readjustroenrs to 
meet the changing situation is complicated by the fact that the 
life of the Spanish-American people represents an adjustment 
that once functioned without disorganizing effects. For this, 
reason, it is not possible to impose on them a new pattern of 
behavior which does not take full account of the adjustments 
that have been made. Unfortunately, the inroads made on 
the culture of the groups have weakened the framework of 
readjustment. It has often been contended that a society which 
has functioned well in the past has within itself the mechanism 
necessary for readjustments needed as a result of social change, 
but so violent have been the clianges that have occurred that 
the mechanisms necessary to make new adjustments do not 
appear to exist in the culture of the Spanish-American people 
chat are included in this study. Unless such mechanisms can be 
found the possibility of readjustment from within the groups 
is very limited. 

Because of the absence of the necessary mechanisms for 
readjustment within existing patterns of behavior of tihe Span- 
ish-Americans, new forces must be brought into play If the 
problems of these people are to be Solved. It appears that two 
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things are necessary, namely, economic readjustment and an 
educational program fitted to meet the needs of the Spanish- 
American people. Each of these may be discussed briefly. 

The need for economic readjustment has grown out of the 
lack of economic security, which has been mentioned time and 
again in the preceding pages, but which should be mentioned 
again here because it is as vitally related to what will happen in 
the future as it has been to what has happened in the past. The 
Spanish-Amen'icans in the centers have, for the most part, lost 
any land they ever ov/ned and have become members of the 
agricultural laboring class. Unfortunately, the mechanization 
of agriculture that has taken place has lessened the demand 
for agricultural laborers. Furthermore, the opportunities for 
employment in occupations other than agriculture are very 
limftei All of these factors have been instrumental in creating 
economic inseoarity. This insecurity is a problem which must 
be solved before any satisfactory readjustment can be made. 

Apparently, the answer must be found in agriculture if the 
Spanish- Americans arc to continue living in the area where 
they now reside. No other economic opportunity seems to pre- 
sent itself. Agriculture can provide the solution in two ways. 
One is a return to some measure of .celf-sufficiency. This will 
entail accessibility to land either to a sufficient extent to sup- 
port a family altogether or enough to permit at least part-time 
farming to be supplemented by income from agricultural labor 
and, in some instances, from labor in non- agricultural occupa- 
tions. In either case, a program of education will be needed. 
It will be necessary for the people to sec, first of all, that a 
self-sufficient economy is an answer, in part at least, to their 
economic problems, and then to acquire a knowledge of how to 
make their effort at self sufficiency bring the greatest returns. 

A second possible attack upon the economic problems of 
the group might he through changes in the type of agiiculture 
and agricultural methods to an extent where there would be 
greater demand for agricultural labor. This course docs not 
seem highly feasible in view of the present trend toward in- 
creased mechanization of agriculture. There is little reason to 
believe that the demand for agricultural labor vdll increase 
appreciably; indeed, the opposite seems more probable. Thus, 
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a return to some measure of sclf-sufiSciency seems the only 
practical solution. 

It may be contended that there is little hope for a return to 
a self-sufficient economy on the part of the Spanish-Americans 
located in the centers that have been included in this study. In 
such an event, the writer sees but one possible course for a 
great many members of this cultural group, and that is obtain- 
ing support through a continuation of the program of public 
assistance. If it should develop that such a program will be 
essential for some time to come in order to provide economic 
security for the people in question, then some revision of relief 
policy seems imperative. It will be necessary to institute a 
policy that will not destroy the incentive to seek private employ- 
ment when such opportunities exist or to take other steps 
toward removing the dependence on public aid. It is also essen- 
tial that such a program shall provide a greater differentiation 
in rhe amount of public assistance based on the needs of each 
individual or family than exists at present. Furthermore, any 
relief policy which attempts to provide assistance through vs-ork 
relief must insure chat adequate returns in the form of work 
are made for the aid received. Unless the.se problems arc 
taken into consideration, public assistance will continue to be 
regarded not as a temporary expedient by the people receiving 
such aid but something which can be expected. At the best, a 
program of public assistance will only be a means of providing 
a makeshift solution for a serious problem. It will not aid in 
solving the conditions which have made for economic and social 
maladjustment. 

It will not be enough, however, that economic readjust 
ments are made that will provide a measure of economic secur- 
ity for the Spanish-Americans in the Small villages and hamlets. 
Such economic security is of paramount importance but it will 
not solve some of the social maladjustments which exist. In 
order that there can be readjustment along social lines, educa- 
tional forces must be brought into play. One of the noticeable 
aspects of the present situation is the lack of coordination be- 
tween the schools and community life in the Spanish-American 
villages and hamlets. Until this situation has been remedied, 
it ^oea not appear likely that the present unfavorable attitude 
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of the Spanish- Americans toward education will be changed; 
and until it is changed, the proper basis for social readjust- 
ments will not be possible. 

An educational program aimed at greater coordination 
between the schools and community life in the centers should 
consider two things. One is the necessity of insight on rhe part 
of the educational leaders and teachers concerning the nature 
of the problems facing the Spanish-Americans. These prob- 
lems may have arisen out of purely local situations or they may 
have grew'n out of a divergent cultural background but in 
either case they call for special insight and understanding. If 
the nature of these problems and the necessity of their 'solution 
are fully realized, then the first step will have bsen taken 
toward making the schools a dynamic force in the group life 
of xhe Spanish-Americans, As it now is. the things which are 
learned at school are not those which are practiced in the 
Spanish-Amcrican groups and education has therefore not 
operated as an integrative factor in social readjustment. Much 
could be accomplished in this respect by using the schools as 
community centers in the villages and hamlets where they are 
located and by developing a coordinated social and cultural 
program in connection with such communitj’^ centers. Another 
desirable step would be the initiation of an adult educational 
program aimed at broadening the experience and knowledge 
of the adults. Such a program might include such activities as 
handicrafts, sewing, nutrition, health, nursing, and child care. 
The other thing to be considered in bringing about greater 
coordination between the schools and the social life of the 
Spanish-Americans is that the educational program must give 
attention not only to the specific problems at hand but also to 
the possibility or educating these people so that they may be 
prepared to assume their proper place in the wider society. 
This can only be done if the value of education from a broader 
social standpoint is understood more clearly than it is at 
present. The Spanish-Americans arc a^iart of the population 
of the area and as such they need to be made aw'are of their 
responsibilities as members of society. An educational pro- 
gram making for an awareness of such responsibilities will aid 
toiyard an understanding of problems resulting from social 
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change and will increase the ability to solve these problems. 

Emphasis needs to be placed on cultural values which may 
be obtained from outside the Spanish-American cultural group, 
as, for example, the desirability of active participation in the 
afEairs of a democratic society and the development of work 
habits which will help to lessen the problems inherent in the 
existing economic insecurity. Emphasis should also be given 
to the cultural values present in the group life of the Spanish- 
Americans. The members of this group have every reason to 
feel proud of the Spanish language at the same time that they 
learn the English language and put it to use. These people 
can find 'many other values in their group life which they will 
do well to perpetuate, as, for instance, the family solidarity 
which is so evident. Through an emphasis on cultural values 
both from outside and from within the group, the educaticftial 
program of the schools will greatly enhance the possibility of 
preparing the Spanish-American children for making their 
adjustments in the society in which they live. 

The schools may help toward better social adjustment on 
the part of the Spanish-Americans in another v/ay. To a con- 
siderable extent, the position in which these people find them- 
selves is an outgrowth of the opposition which exists between 
them and the Anglo-Americans. It would be very desirable 
if this opposition could be removed and assimilation take place. 
Such a possibility seems quite rem.ote at the present time, but 
progress could be made through the schools. The older people, 
both Spanish-American and Anglo-American, have formed atti- 
tudes of antagonism which arc not easily changed, and the chib 
dren soon assume these same attitudes. Much could be done, 
nevertheless, in the schools, toward creating a more desirable 
attitude of cooperation and understanding so that a more har- 
monious relationship would prevail between members of the 
two cultural groups. Such a result could be achieved through a 
program of teaching w'hich would give attention to language 
difficulties, to the desirability of extending contacts with mera- 
'bsrs of the divergent cultijral group outside the school, and 
to a better understanding on the part of both Spanish-Amcrl- 
can and Anglo-American with respect to each other's culture. 
Whether such an educational program will be developed is a 
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question, but it would he a desirable step toward making edu- 
cation an important factor in bringing about the readjustments 
necessary In order that the Spanish-Americans may realize their 
full potentialities. 

In the opinion of the writer, then, economic changes mak- 
ing possible a greater degree of economic security than now 
exists and a program of education adapted to meet the prob- 
lems arising out of existing conditions are essential to the 
future well-being of the Spanish-Americans in the centers in- 
cluded in this study Such readjustments have become necessary 
because of the operation of the social-cultural processes dis- 
aisscd in the previous chapter and which were shown to he 
determining factors in the social organization of' the area. 
These readjustments must grow out of a full appreciation of 
the cultural setting in which the existing group values have 
developed. Unless action is taken along these lines, the unde- 
sirable position in which rhe Spanish-Americans in the villages 
and hamlets now find themselves will be further aggravated 
and the process of disintegration which is already under way 
will be Intensified to an extent that the people in question no 
longer will be able to fill their proper place in society. 




